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The Housebcing: in the Committee of the Whole 
on the Btate of the Union— 

Mr., WASH BURN, of Mftine, isatd: 

Mr. Chaihmak: In the last half of the nine* 
iUmih ceaturjr we find a proposition in the Con* 
g'-eea of the Republic to extend the area of slavery. 
Thia Jo the object and purpose of certain provisions 
ifi the hill for the &rgauizAtion of the Territories 
of Nabraeka^ahd Kansaa. These provisions rc^ 
move the rekrictione imposed bv the Missouri 
compromise. The Bsd^er nmcndment, and the 
opinions which it has elicited, I pass hy as of no 
practical importance or interest. It is enough to 
secure any opposition that the bill, with o»' with- 
#out chat amendment, exposes a!! our unoi^nized 
territory to the occupation of slavery, although 
that territory, by a compact intended to be eta Ia»t- 
tug &o the existence of the State of Missouri, hao 
been set apart for freemen. 

This in the last lialf of the nineteenth century. 
Jn t he Ian half of tfe^ eighteenth century op'nions 
and eentimenlB prevtuled in the Colonies and the 
States of a very diCTeirent character from what are 
implied in the bill to which I havereferred. I have 
thoi|gfet t^hat it might not be ill-timed or unprofit- 
to pre«e(iC aomf, <tt them to the notice of Con- 
giresf and the eounti /. 

At a convention hr d in WiUiameburg, Virginia, 
Auguat 1, 1774, it 

" RttokieJi, We Will w«8tH«r ftnwelvea import, nor pat- 
diMs any n'live or riavta .iiiuii<m«<I by sny other person, 
aner the fimt day of No* smber mszt, either from Africa, the 
Wwft Ii?dle«,or any oUwr place." . 

Mr. Jefferson addrtiiivscd a letter to this conven* 
tion, in which he wrote ns follows: 

<< For the tsott trifiinz Kumm, and jornstimM for no con- 
cefvablc reason at ail, Bl!i Hsjesty ha« rejected iwf a of tbs 
SDOtt salutary tendency. The abolitloa of doineptic ilRvery 
is the (TSBtest <!)bJectord«»fre in thota Coloinie(i,w{iere ^ t was 
unhappily Sntrodnecd in i:>vf*i7 inlitnt ttstn. Bnt prvvtokis to 
ttiti enfhmcbiseiBeMor thd fdavu, it in necessary to eseluds 
aUrUrtlicr inpormloea tm-» Africa. Yet our repealled 
atteiu|its to eflect this by pribibition, and bv imposing dutlt^ 
wbicb mlsht amount to pmltihiiJon, have ocen hitherto do- 
ImeA by his Maj««iy*a n«gsJiw. Thua preSBrrlnff die im- 
saediate advuttiise* ^ a fn'.v Afficao corsairs to Ibe latfiBg 
Intei^st of the American S ixm, aadrto the righu of human 
mure dacply wounded by i.blsfuSiuDOUB muter." 

At a provincial conv«stlon held ia North Car- 
cUda th* same ye&ri, tb 6 . . i k wing resolution was 
pOiBsed: 

« RjmU>*i, TltBt wo wIM i?>t u import mf ri«ve or ekves, 
or puroliaJie any »1kvs or cli vnc inaported or brottsbt into 
fee pcot ince by oihersj from i (-wt of tbi worSd, after the 
Seat dsy of Korembcr next " « 

The Eepresentattves of iks^ district of DaHen, la 



Qeorffia, passed a resolution, in 1775, from which 
I read: 

"Ttf show the world t?iat we are not inSuenced by any 
contracted or interested motives, but a general philanthropy 
for a>! manhind, of whatever climate, language or cota* 
plexion, wo hereby declare our dtsapprolration and abhor- 
rence of the unnatural practice of slavery in America, 
(however the UDCuletrated (tste of ottr country or otiicC 
specious arguments inay plead for it,) a practice founded 
in injustice and cruelty, and highly dsngerous to our liber- 
ties, (as well as Uves ,) debasing a p^rt of our fellow crea- 
tures tKilovv laen, and corrupting the morals and virtues of 
thereat" 

\iT. Jefferson in the "Notes on Virginia," thus 
discourses on slavery. 

"There mmist doubtless be an unhappy ini^uence on the 
mEnners of our people, produced by the existence of sla- 
Tcry emon^ us. The whole commerce between master and 
Flave is a perpc^usl exercisei of ttio most boisterous pits- 
sionc, the moar itnrenuiUn; de«|>ntUin on ib« one pert, and 
degrading submission on the otiier. Our chUdren («c HJii* 
and 2ear» to imitatt ii, for man is an iinitstive animal. 
This quality is the gerfli of all edacaiion in him. From 
bis cradl»to his grave he is learning do what he ttecs 
others do. If a parent could Ond uo motive, either in bit 
philanthropy or his self-iove, for resttaining the intemper- 
ance of bis passion towards his slave, it should always be 
a snIRctent reason that his child is present. Buit reneraUy 
it U not svfficitnt. The parent etorms, the child Teoks on, 
catches the lineaments of wrath, puti on the seme airs in 
the circle of smaller slaves, (Tives a loose rein lo his vcnrat 
passions, and thus nursed, educated, and daily exercised in 
tyranny, cannoS but be siamptd by it with oitou* jncutiori- 
ttei. Ttte man must ' ve a prodigy who can retain his man- 
ners and morals uadepraved by sttcb cifcumstanceB. And 
with what execration should the statesman be loaded, who, 
permitting one half of the eielzeoK thus to tnunple on the 
right!! of the Otiier, transforms Uiose into dc«p«is, and these 
into enemies, Atstrsyt lAs morab <>/ tkt eve fOft, end tl:3 
aftar patria of the oUier? For if a slave can have a«oua- 
try in this world, it oiuit kt any other iu preference to that 
in which he is born to live and laknr for acotbRr ; in whicb 
be mu«t lock up the faculdea of his nature, contribute as 
Ar as be depends on bis (ndividiBai effnrta to tlis. evanieh- 
neiit of the hunoon race, or entail his own loiserable coa- 
dilioQ on the endless ireneretions proceediug frooi him. 
fftth the momlt of Ike ftaiiie, their iniutlry cfm i* «!«•> 
stvofjei. For in a warm elimate no maiiTirtil labcr^r him- 
self who can make anotlier labor for hlia. Tbia ia an true, 
ikM of the pfoprieiof « of e>«vi» a very saMdl propnrtioD, in- 
(Seed, are ever asen to labor. And can lbs liberties of a 
nation be thought secure wbeu we have removed their only 
&fSTi batlt, a coitviinion tit the minds of the p^'pfe that 
these liberties sie the gift of Ood ? Thatlbeyarenottoba 
violsiied but with His wrath i Imoskd I tsbhblb roa mt 

COi;i«TaT WHKN I RXfUI0TTB4TGoD IS JQST; VUA.T Kis 

jrniTiCK CANKOT SLRsr roREVsa; that consldiring num- 
be», watnre, and uaiRral toea^s only, a livolatlon Of the 
wheel 4>f fortane, an exebaagtt of citauion. is amoeg poe^ 
eible evsRls t tkaS U may ttoom* fr^aUe by mtpemettirei 
tnlerfermte- Tub Ai.nishtv hie xo ATTiUBt!Tc wmcn 

CAH T^KB sines WITH CS m KVCB A CORTBSir." 

In the Federal Convention that formed the Con> 
Btitutioni Gouvemeur Morris said: 
" He uver would concur Iu upbotiUngdoiaesiic slavery. 



It was a nefarious institution. It was the curse of Heavrtn 
on'theStates where it prevailed." • * « Upon what prin- 1 
ciple is it that the slaves stiaSl bs coraputed in the rcpreaen- f 
tdtioni' Are they men? Tlien make tlism citizens, and iet 
tliera vote. Are they property.' Why then, is no other 
property included?"— FWe Madison Papers coJume 111, 
paget l253-'4. 

Colonel George Muson, of Virgiaia, naid: 
Slavery (lii5CQiiragPsart^ and manufaetures. TheslPives 
produce the moEt periiicioua effects oil manners. Every 
roaster of elaves is born a petty tyrant. They bfiiig the 
judgment of Heaven on a country. Ai» nations cannot be 
rewarded or punished in the next world, they must be in 
thjSc By an inevitable chain of causes and etfects, Provi- 
dence punishes oatiunal sitts by national calamiiiea." 
♦ » • * ' » ♦ * 

" I hold it et^-sential, in every point of view, that ihe Gen- 
eral Government should have power to prevent the increase 
of Blavery." — Fide MaiHion Papers, volume 111, page 1391. 

Said^Mr. Ellsworth, of Connecticut: 

" Slavery in time will not ba a. speck in our country."— 
Same volume, page 13^3. 

Mr. Shertaan, of Connecticutroaid: , 

" He wSB opposed to n tax on slaves, because it implied 
they were property."— i>i£tff,y. 1396. 

Mr. Madison saicT, in the convention: 
« I thiiik it wrong to ailmit the idea, in the Constitution, 
t?iat tbere cua be property in man.'' 

■ Said Mr. Iredell-, of North Caroh'nft.in the con- 
vention of that Stale, speaking of the clause of 
the Constitution in regard to th? slave trade: 

" When the entire abolition of slavery takes place, it 
wili be an event which must be pleasing to every generous 
ffitnd, and every ftiend of human nature."— EKioU'* Pe- 
ialet, 

Mr. Wilson, of PennsylvRnia, speaking of the 
eame cltuise, said: 

" I consider It ns tayin? tlis foundatiors f«r basiisbiisi; sla- 
very out nf the land. The new States that are to be formed 
will be under the control of Congress in thi« particular, and 
claveg will never be louoduced omong them."— FMe £{- 
SioW* Dehatet. \ 

The Hon. Josiah Parker, of Virginia, a mem' 
ber of the first Congress under the Constitution, 
saidt 

<' He hoped Congress would do all in their power to re- 
store to human n.iture its inherent privileges, and, if possi- 
ble, wipe uir the stigma which America labored under. 
The jncanaistency of our principles, with which we arc 
justly charged, should b«, done away, that we may show, 
by our actions, the pure beneilcence of the doctrine we 
bold out to the world in our Declaration of Independence." 

Colonel Biand^ of the same State, said: 

" He vrished slaves had never been introduced into Amer- 
ica; but as it was iinpossibie, at this time, to cure the evil, 
be was very willinK to join in any treasures that would 
prevent its eateadtng (iittber." 

Sir, the views of our fathers, in reference to 
this vexed and exciting question, found utterance 
in such expressions aa 1 have quoted. Shalt our 
views be expreased by the elaverf provisions of 
this bill? If so, whence this change in public 
sentiment? Slavery an tvU, to he reitrmned and 
removed. Slavery a bUmng, to be extended and 
perpttvteted. Which side shall we take ? What 
record ohall vre make up? The gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Clincmau] admits thi^ 
change, and attrtbutesit to causes not particularly' 
Mattering, I think, to southem^character. TruSj 
he says Washington and JefFeruon v/ere of opinion 
that slavery Was an evil, and that it would die out 
in no very long tiina. But they lived in the dawn 
of American reptiblicanism, and had not leaned 
all that was tai^gh^ in the philosophy of human 
bondage. True, they were respectable men, and 
did pretty -wel!. for their time; but nowj in the 
accumulated experience and enlarged wieidom of 



thia age, their Opinions and authority are hardly 
worthy of the respect of the gentleman's notice. 

Experience, says the gentleman, has shown that 
slavery is profitable, and that the section of coun- 
try where it exists ia prosperous and fiourishing. 
Hence the opinions of men^ in the light of expe- 
rience, .have undergone a change; and slavery ia 
now considered an institution thot ought to be 
protected, extended, and perpetutited. Thus, 
sir, according to the gentleman's ehi^wing, this 
change of opinioh in the South, concerning sla« 
! very, has its foundation in the cupidity and avarice 
of the sfluthern slaveholdei's. In short, humanity 
does not pay. 

Mr. Cnairraan, among the reasons assigned by 
the friends of this bill for the abrogation of the 
Missouri compromise, the following are the most 
prominent: 

First. It is unconstitutional; in violation of the 
principles of self-government recognized in our 
political system. 

Second. It is unconstitutional and unjust; for it 
denies equality of right in the States. 

Third. Whatiscaltedthe Missouri compromise 
was not a compact binding the elaveholdmg sec- >. 
lion of the country, for it bad not the proper and 
competent parties to it, to create such obligation. 

Fourth. But if this were otherwise, the compact 
has been so often violated by the non-olavehold- 
ing party, by reason of their refimftg to extend it, 
and in other respects, that it is no longer binding 
upon the siaveholdlng P'""ty'. 

Fifth. It is inconsistent with the principles of 
the compromise of 1850, und ehould therefore be 
declared inoperative and void. ^ 

if these reasons are not entirely consistent vdth 
each other, it maybe thought sufHcient by those who 
usethem, if any one is sound and valid. You will, 
however, permit rae to say, that as I have heard 
them advanced from tiine to time, I have been 
reminded of a defense made, a few years ngo, in 
one of our cottrts, to a suit on a promissory note. 
The counsel for the defendant, in opening his 
case, said: ■ 

"We have, may it please the conrt, ^bur'tfel^leatri 
I this fiction : FinU My client was a miliar when be gaVe 
I ilie note. Second. It is barred by the statute of limita|iohs. 
i Tiiird. He never signed it > and, fourth, lie t4» paid it." 

I But, sir, I deny all theioei proposition's of the 
I frienda of repeal. I dcBf* them in the gross and 
I in the detail. I afiirm the authority of Congress 
to make the restriction, and its duty to preserve 
it; and this affirmation I will endeavor to sustain, 
both upon principle and authority. And first, ot^ 
Iprineiple. The country which we propose to or- 
ganise ta «f the possessions and within the limits 
of the jlfnitcd States. No other Government has, 
or cai;^ have, any power or iiiriediction over it. 
Therfr must exist now, ther^'haa existed since it9 
purehase from France, the power aomtvuhen to 
legislate concerning it. It could not be in France; 
! ft could not be in the territory; for there have not, 
I till recently, been any people there, end none are 
' legally there now. Where, then, eonid it e»8t, 
I if not in the Government of the United States? 
i This power of legislation in Congress restilliB I'rom 
I the necessity of the case; it is also deHved from 
i the Constitution. Mr. Clay, in hie^at speech' 
I in February, 1850, to which I shall have occasion 
I to refer hereoiler, deduced it from the'clause 'which 
{ gives Congress authority to make «* needful ttiW 
and reflations for the territory and property of 
j the United States," and from the treaty-making 
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power. How are BucH "rules and regulations" 
to be made? Of course, by legislative enactments; 
and such enactments may, and should be, such 
as Congresfe, in its wisdom, jshal! judge for the 
advantage of the Territory and the «no!e country. 
It may, if it chooses, and believes that the common 
welfare will be promoted, refuse to sell an acre of 
the lands, or to permit a settler to go there. It is 
not boand to open the country to settlement to- 
day, or to-morrow. But it may do bo, and when 
it uoes, it may establish such regulations, and Im- 
pose such conditions, as the owners (who kan 
only act by majorities) shall see fit. It may pro- 
vide for an organization of the Territory; and, in 
doing go, if it perceives £hat without some funda- 
mental restriction, practices may grow up, and 
institutions be established, which will reduce the 
value of the lands, and render them unsalable, 
lead to disorders and difHcuIties, it may make 
such restrictions. Why, sir, the narrowest cpn- 
structioa of the constitutional provision in refer- 
ence to needful rules nnd regulations, cannot 
exclude the grant of this power. If Congress 
should consider that it would be an evil to the 
Territory, and the country at large, to have sla- 
very establishes there, or if it should have just 
reason to apprehend that gambling, in sny of its 
forms, would become the chief occupation of the 
people, it would be more than strartge to say that 
It may not make such rules and regulations as 
should render it improbable that slavery would be 
introduced, or gambling engross the time and 
waste the subslance of the people — rules which 
should tend to exclude institutions or practices 
which, by uaiveraal consent, would be of evil 
esample, and scandalous to the country, (as 
polygamy or cannibalism,) and would secure to 
the National Treasury receipts commensurate 
with the just value of the lands. 

This (Joctrine of congressional intervention 
passed unquestioned and unchallenged till 1848, 
when a new light rose above the horizon—a light 
which has " led to' bewilder," if it has not " daz- 
zled to blind." Then wewere told, for theiirst time, 
liiJftSe''|f>e(^le of the Territories should be left to 
'Ijovem themifelves— be free from the controI,direc- 
tion, or supervision of the General Government. 
What people; and 'Who are they to govern? Shall 
a tent full of hunter8t)r outlaws, or the first half 
dozen men who go intoT^he Territory, make rules 
and laws which shall give direction to all succeed- 
ing legislation, arid, fix the c)taraeter of the insti- 
tutions to be established there? Because v/e believe 
in the doctrine of eelf-govemmertt, shall we say 
that there are no extreme cases y^jch are ex- 
ceptions to the rule ? Do we eay so p!ir|ictically ? 
Minors, married women, and black meh are, in 
most caseff, excluded from the exercifae of this 
right, if it be suchvand it is not alittle remarkable 
that this doctrine of universal sovereignty ahoJ^Id 
be first mooted for the special purpose of depriviag 
adult men, guilty of a skin not colored like our 
own, of the right to govern themselves ! 

But, if self-government is really meant by the 
friends of this bill, whyhave they not provided 
for it? Why have they carefully exclddea it, eave 
in a single particular, if at all ? If the first settlers 
of l^ebraska and Kansas are competent to decide 
•upon the great question of slavery, are they not 
Qualified to judge of the petty details of legislation ? 
The bill is intervention from one end to the other. 
Examij^e it— but you may aa well expect to find 
i&iik in a male tiger, as the prindpleof ncn-iater- 



vcntion in this bill, [Laughter.] it has interven- 
tion on the first page, for the very act'of opganira* 
tion implies the power and necessity of congres- 
sional inierfcrince. It is on the second page, whcrs' 
you reserve to the Government of the United Stafes 
tiie right to divide the territory hereafter; on ths 
third page, where you declare that the governor 
and secretary shall be appointed by the President 
and Senate. You will not allow these men, with 
all their God-given rights, to chooee their own 
governor — to appoint their secretary, their roar* 
shal, their attorney. You kindly do it for them, 
and facetiously term the process po/nUar tovireignty. 
You limit, on the fourth page, the membeis of 
their council to thirteen, end refuse them author* 
ity to increase the number of their repreaentativea 
beyond thirty-nine. Why not permit the people to 
determine this matter for themselves? Are they 
not, upon your own reasoning, better quaUfied 
than you, to jud^e in respect to the proper num- 
ber of their councillors and repreeeniatives? We 
find on the sixth page, <* that no session in any 
one year shall exceed the term of forty days, ex- 
cept the first session, which may continue sixty 
days." Who knows best — the members of the 
Territorial Legislature or the members of Con- 
greas— the len^ of time required by the Legisla- 
ture to consider the wants and interests ef the 
people of the Territories ? 

Again, we read, " that the right of suffrj^e and 
of holding office eliall be exercised only by citi- 
zens of the United States." Why, sir, 1 thought 
the doctrinft of squatter sovereignty," as the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Cass] exultingly 
termed it, on the morning of the .passage of this 
bill in the Senate, implied that the people of these 
Territories were to govern themselves without tuc 
intervention of our laws — that there a man's rights 
depended upon the fact that he was a man. ' May ' 
not a man be a man, or a squatter a squatter, 
although he may not be a citizen of the United 
States? Oh, the beauties, rare and radiant, of 
non-intervention I Proceeding witK the bill, I no- 
tice, on the seventh page, that certain rules of 
taxation in respect to property of the United States 
and of non-residents are established by Congress. 
All very right, undoubtedly; but very like inter- 
vention. The same page acquaints uswitit the 
fact that the Governor has b veto on the doings of 
the Legislature, so far as to enable him — ^though 
not chosen by or from the people — .to exercise.a 
legislative power ^ual to one sixth Of the mem- 
bers of both Houses. 

Now, the laws which this Legislature may 
pass, must be enforced, and questions will arise 
as to their construction and validity. By whom 
shall these questions be decided— by jua^es ap- 

Cointed by the people and to th(fm responsible, or 
y the appointees of a distant Executive? Of 
course non-intervention answers, the foriner, but 
this bill, on the 9th page, the latter. So if the 
people shall choose to tsboo slavery the slave 
owner denies the validity of the law, and he goes 
*to the court with his case, a court appointea by 
the President and Senate of the United States, 
liable to removal by tho l^resident; and do you 
think that etHh judges ao will be appointed, have 
nevtr heard of the southern opinion, that it is not 
competent under the Constitution of the United 
Statce, for a Territorial Legislature to pass any 
law for the prohibition of slavery? 

WcUj Mr. Chairman, in your faith in popular 
sovereignty, you have ordained, on the same 
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9th pogei " That justicea of the peace shall not j 
have jurisdiction of any matter in controversy 
wher« the t:t]«> or bounaaries of land may be in 
dispute., oj where the debt or sunl^ claimed shall 
eTOe«4 onehundreddoIiars." You cannDt trust the 
people to d^m thejwitdklionofjtutieta of Iht peace, 
and I beliere you call it self-government ! And on 
the 10th page, such is your confidence in the judg- 
ment and diflcretlon of the people, you have 
arranged for them the order of business in their 
courts. Such, air, is your doctrine of non-inter- 
vention, in practice; a doctrine which you flatter 
yourselves is to make this bill popular in the North , 
and by which you hope to bring northern mem- 
bers to iCsfiopport. Itiaalladelusionandasham, 
as you will have seen by the citations which ! 
have made, and which might be greatly extended. 
I do not deny the propriety and wisdom of these 
provisions — I only say that they are clearly and 
essentially inconsistent with the pretexts upon 
which you urge the passage of this bill- 
But let us test this question of non-intervention a 
little further. The sovereignty you hold is not in 
the General Government but m the people of the 
Territory. If so, they may do whatever they 
choose, pass laws without your intervention or 
advice, saiablish their own institutions, create an 
order of nobility, make a king— why not i This 
Government cannot intervene. If they ask to be 
tidmikited as a Stale, you may require that they 
shall come in with a republican form of govern- 
ment; but if they do not ask, you have nothing to 
itkj or do. You cannot compel them to form a 
constitution, and petition to be admitted into the 
Union. They may remain out of the Union in- 
lefinitely, and you have no bond of connection 
^ith, no auth&rity over, them. This, although 
the]^ are within your exterior boundaries, upon 
' erritory ceded to, and the property of, the United I 
tStates. They are at the Mime time inside of the 
Union and outside of it ! Yet, such must be the 
eaultif you deny the right of intervention r l( you 
' dmitit, you l§ave its limitations, from necessity, 
10 the discretion of Congress, under the Constitu- 
tion.' Such are the difficulties and absurdities in 
the way of a practical exposition ofthis doctrine. 
But no matter; '* Will you >;ot let the people of 
the Territories gpyern themselves?" You cannot, 
fully, until they become citizens of States; and 
not then, even, for they will be under the restraints 
of th« Federal Constitution. The very term, the 
fact, of territorial government' repels the idea of 
full and unqualified self-government; il is a terri- 
torial government; the government of a ward. 
You pay from the National Treasury the expenses 
of these govemmehts, you build tne public edi- 
ficra, furnish the libnuries, extend over the Terri- 
tories your revenue and postal laws, and criminal 
jurisdiction. You care for them, extend to them 
yonr aid and prot«ction, you defend them, and 
you are bound to do it all. You are interested in 
them, all the States are interested in them, as 
future partners, und you roust make such regula- 
tions and impose euch conditions for them as will 
render them desirable partners. 

The .Senator from Michi^, [Mr. Cass,] and 
the gesUecii&n from Georgia, [Mr* Stephens,] 
have likened the situation of the Territori^ to 
that of the American Colonies before the Revolu- 
tion. But there is m analogy between t^e 'Caset. 
The Colonies, wer^ distant, outside dependencies, 
with no prospect of & union or fusion with the old 
country; attempts wtre made to tax them^ in an 



j offensive form, not for their own advantage, nor 
with any hope of advantage to them, and without 
their consent. Here, the territories are integral 
parts of the American Union, soon to take their 
places aa sovereign 'States in this great sisterhood ' 
of republics. In the mean time — during their mi- 
nority, they are to be looked after, cherished and 
protected by the General Government. If that 
Government should pass arbitrary and unjust laws 
to operate on the Territories; snould set up an 
int^erable tyranny over them, the people of the 
Territories might, as our fathers did, resort to the 
; ultimate right— the righf of revolution. 

One word more aa to the right of the first set- 
tlers in a Territory to fix the character of the insti- 
tutions to be established therein. These settlers 
do nof , in such case, Id^islate for the jTerritory 
alone; they act for the whole country in some 
measure. You and I, sir, are interested in what 
shall be done. We are owners, interested in the 
soil, in the uses to which it shall be appropriated; 
in the institutions which shall grow up thereon; 
whether they shall strengthen the Union, or plant 
the seeds of dissolution and deeuyc And 1 am 
interested to know whether these infant commu- 
nities are to be led up into States in which five' 
chattels shall have a political representation in this 
House, equal to what is enjoyed by two of my 
neighbors andimyself ? The early legislation con- 
cerning the Territories should have regard to all 
these high interests. These interests are in tlie 
keeping of this Government; and the people will 
hold the Government, and Congress, which is its 
organ, to a strict responsibility. 

But I desire to let the friends of the bill answer 
each other. The principal grounds upon which 
it is advocated are non intervention, and equality of 
rigkis, or the right of the southern people to carry 
their slave property into the Territories. Thefor-y , 
mer has a northern and the latter a southern face. 
Of the friends of repeal, perhaps half of them 
favor it on the principle of non-intervention, ut- 
terly denying the validity and ^en plausibility of 
the other doctrine. The other halfvcout the heresy 
of non-intervention, and contenS part^^iy^t^ 
equal rights. These parties answoiE'^eacH other 
most perfectly and conclusively.^ See how it is 
done. I now ask your atter\tion to what is said 
of the doctrine of non-interv^tioh. 
Senator Bbowh, of Mjeeieeippi, says: 
" What I contend for ie, tittt if the peoplfl^itave tho right 
of nelf-governineot, aa copfended for by the Senator from 
Micblefsn, then you h«v»»o rijjit to appoint officers tn rule 
over them, nor exacll'iSiBt tbcy bhell send up their laws for 
ynur approval, ^nd if they have not the mvereijnity 
which entiilea tliein to appoint (boir own ofiicere, and to 
pass their oniplstv*. Independent of your (upervision and 
dictation, Una they have not that higher degree of sover- 
eignty wAich entiUst Gitm to aay what aball, and what 
•bait not he property in a Territory inhabited by them, and 
belongiiiig to the States of this Union. 

WMiever the Bensior'a opinions may be, and I do not 
qxfifS&m bis dneerily, the practice] results of his action are 
tlKM: Tha people, with all their Heaven-bom sovereignty, 
tiftve no right of c«lf government— of fVee and uncontrolled 
«elf'goveniment— until they come to slavery, and then 
their power is as boundless ss the universe, and aa unlim- 
ited ea OocI can make it." 

<t * • • • * • 

" If I am nut miitakea in ttie antecedents of the Sena- 
tor, some sixteen or twenty yean of bis now protracted 
and honorable lif^ have been spent In the gnvemnieot of 
one of these Territories. He was commisrfoned to do to, 
not by Heaven, bat by the President of the United States. ■ 
The people whom he governed with so ranch ability, and 
With such acknowledged advantage, to them, were never 
consulted as to whether he should oe their Governor. The 
President commisslosed him, and that was dio end of it. 
All the people had to do v/os to receive bim, and to resjiect 



bim as their Governor. Whm tht Seftatareovn'n to repZy, 
IthaSl be glad to learn from him how he juttifit* hmttlf 
in taking a man's commUiion to ruh over a people wm 
have authority direct from God himielf ta govern ikem- 
teivet 1 It Eeemo to me, without explanation, that the Sen- 
Btor bS9 stood, according to his own theory, very much tike 
a usurper; and if I had not tho greatest possible venera- 
tion and respect for theSenator, I would saya usurper who 
bad impiously iulerposed to wreet from a people the greatest 
sod best gift of Heaven— th$ right of f elf-government. " 

The Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Bdt- 
LSE,! in the course of the debate in the Senate on 
this bill, expresaed himself as follows: 

" I know, sir, that it has been said that we are parting 
with a great power in giving to the people of the Territo- 
ries the right to regulate their own concerns, according to 
their own opinions, independent of the control of Congress. 
J admit o/»jo tueh principle. Justice to myself, the honest 
convictions of my mind, as well as the authority of great 
iaihdB, who have expressed themselves upon this cul^ect, 
will never allow me to assent to the doctrine, that the fir it 
eomeri upon the soil of. a Territory can appropriate it, and 
become lovertigns over it. Nb,iir;theFtaeral Gonmiment 
elands to the Territoriet in the relation of a Ruardian to d 
vard. Look at (he bitt as it stands. It prescribes a go vem- 
Ri«Qt for tho people of Nebraska and Kansoa ; but if this 
apontaneous, this inherent popular sovereigiAy is to spring 
ap the moment the people settle in a Territory, and assem- 
ble to form a government, why have any bill to pat them 
into operation at all ? You give them a chart, and say they 
must obey it. Huppose they do not choose to obey it. Sup- 
pose that the &rat act you get (torn the Territory of Ne- 
braska or Kansas is one declaring that no slaveholder shall 
be eligible to office in either of those Te»itories, or that no 
one professing the Catholic religion, or that jio Jew, shall 
be eligible to office, or that the Mormons shall have a prefer- 
ence, would you tolerate it ? According to some notions 
which I have heard expressed here, having put this ma- 
chinery of govcrnnient in operation, yuu have !io power to 
control it." 

Mr. Calhoun has denied this doctrine in the 
following terms: 

■ «' But the civil rights, the poUlicaJ principles of our Gov- 
ernment, are not to be transferred to those who shall be first 
in the race to reach newly-acquired poaseseions, or who 
Bhall by accident be found upon them." 

The Charleston Mercury^ in a r«cent article, 
speaks of squatter sovereignty in these words: 

^' If It is intended to he argued by Senuior Douglat, that 
in creating territorial gosernments, intetted viilh the usual 
powers, tMy can legislate to as Ui exclude and abolish (<a- 
vfljit ^ften the very law which organises them declares the 
f^Penwtfys Qftn to the immigration and settlement of the 
sfaveAoUer, w<k must reject Bucb a proposition aa not only 
i&constitutioniiJ) but as containing upon its very ihca the 
mark of treacheir^; ilt would indeed be the climax of spe- 
cious justice to procTniD non-intervention on the port of 
Congress aa the princiirfe of iklmess and the Constitution, 
yet uiat it ahoald pass a ftw coNritBRiNO upon a. tbnt- 

rULt OF HDMTERS AND OUTtK^S TBB HIORT TO INTERVKNE 
IN TBK U08T ABSOLUTS AND BaVEREION UANNEF," 

But, that there should be noi^a^troTersy as to the 
right of the people of the TenrUaries to prohibit 
slavery, and to test the sincerity olf those who were 
advototinsr the biil on the. ground of {topular sov* 
ereignty, Senator Chase, of Ohio, pr^pcvsed this 
amendment: 

*« Under which tfce people of tho Territory, thmugh theli- 
oppropriate representatives, may. If they see fit^ prohibit 
tba exlstenca of slavery therein." ' > 

The vote upon it was as follows: < 

TEAS— Messrs. Chase, Dodge of Wisconsin, Fcssendeit, 
Fi«h, Foot, Hamlin, Seward, Smith, Sumner, and Wa<te' 
—10. 

NAYS— Messrs. Adams. Atchison, Badger, Bell, Benja- 
min, Brodhesd, Brown, Butler, CIsy, Clayton, naweon, 
Dison, Dodge of Iowa, Douglas, Svans, Fltr.natrick, Gwin, 
Houston, Hunter, Johnson, Jones of Iowa, Jones of Ten- 
nessee, Mason, Morton, Norris, PtHU, Pratt, Rusk, Sebas- 
tian, Shields, Slldell, Stuart, Towy; Walker. WOCer, and 
WlUiams-^. 

Qenerpil Cass not voting! 

Here we find the doctrine of popular sovereignty 

repudiated by taose who claim to justify their 



Totcs for this bill upon the assuraption that it ia 
the true doctrine. An4 when thus repudiated, tho 
author of the Niohcleon letter voles for tho bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I was somewhat surprised when, 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Stsfbekb] allied 
himself with the advocatea of this doctrine. I 
had supposed that he held very different opinions 
from ttiose contained in his recent speech. He 
then said: 

"That the citizenaof every distinct and'^p&rate com- 
munity or State should have the right to goverc themselvres 
in their domestic roattera as they please, and that they ziioula 
be free from the intermeddUngrestrictlons and arbitrary dic- 
tation on such matters fh>m any other Power or Qovem- 
ment in which they have no voice. It was out of a viola- 
tion of this very principle, to a great extent, that tbe war 
of tlio Berolution sprang." 

Again: 

« We do not ask yon to ibrce southern institutions or our 
form of civil polity upon them ; but to let the f>ee emigrants 
to our vast public domain, in every part and parcel of it, 
settle Ibis question fbr themselves, with all the experience, 
intelligence, virtue, end. patriotism they may carry with 
thent. Tliis, sir, is our position. It is, as I have said, the 
original position of the SotUh. It is the position she woe 
thrown hack upon in June, 1850. It rests upon that truly 
national and American principle set forth in the amendment 
offered in the Senate on tbe 17th of June, which I have 
stated ; and it was upon the adoption of this principle that 
that most exciting and alarming controversy was adjusted. 
This was the turning point ; upon it everythin); depended, 
80 ifcr as that compromise was concerned." 

This, he saya, is the original position of 
South, upon which she was thrown back in June, 
1850. Theorigina! position of the South! Why, 
sir, I find that upon the 11th of July, 1850, the 
gentleman himself, in answer to the gentleman 
from Virginia, [Mr. Baylt,] denied this doctrine, 
[n reply to what the gentleman from Vii^inia hod 
said on a'previous occasion, he remarked: 

" I remember that speech well. I disagreed with itihen, 
and now. I did not then hold, nor do I now, that the peo- 
ple of the Territories had any such right as contended for. 
I have alluded to this speech barely to answer the gentle- 
man out of his own mouth. I hold that when this Govern- 
ment gets possession of territory, either by conquest or 
treaty, it is the duty of Congress to govern it until the ptopU 
are prepared to be admitted as a State into the Dnum, at 
the discretion of Congress. '» 

The gentleman said something more in the samf 
speech which 1 would commend to hia considera^ 
tion at this time: 

" We live, Mr. Chairman, in a strange world. There 
are many thioga of a strange character about us, but nothinf 
seems stranger to me than tbe rapid change which some- 
times takes pUcQ in men's opinions upon great questions." 

Now, sir, in the second place, I propose lo 
examine this question briefly in the light or hisUrry, 
jsreudtnt, and tkt opinions qfptsblic men ezpresuA 
btfore this repeal wat agUaUd. , 

When taxed with the existence of slavery in 
this country, it has been our answer and defense, 
that it was planted amongst us by the British 
Cfovemmeut and people during our colonial exist- 
ence; that we were notresponsibieforits introduc- 
tion, but only for our f&ithfulness in the use of 
means to alleviate andr remove it. It was consid- 
ered an evil by the people of the Colonies before 
' the Revolution. This appears sufficiently by the 
extracts which I have given. It was so TSgkdtd. 
during the Revolution. I need adduce no other 
proof of this than the OecIaraUon of Independence; 
vhteh declares that " all men are created equal," 
and that they have, among other " inalienable 
rightu," that of " liberty." So after the |levolu« 
tioQ', ibr, in 1787, the Congress of the Confedera- 
tion made that immortal ordinance which excluded 
daveify forever from the Northwest Territory. In 



IWl'in orier *Uo establish jusHce" » • "and- 
^^ »ect*r« the btesdi%gs of liberty " to themselves and 
their posterity, our fathers established the Consti- 
tjiition t)f the United Statea—ari instrument which 
provided for theabplition of the slave trade in I8O85 
and which carefully and studiously excludes from 
its pages the words "slave " and "servitude." 
Unaer this Constitution we live and act. In the 
light of its provisions and exclusions, and of the 
fact that the old Congress had but just adopted the 
Ordinance of 1787, can we believe for a moment 
that it was their intention to frame a Constitution 
under which Confess would be powerless to 
restrain the extension of so great an evil as they 
held slavery to be? 

Looking along, we find that during the admin- 
istrations of nearly all the Presidents from Wash- 
ington to Polk, territorial governments have been 
organized by Congress, with the approbation of 
southern and norttiern Presidents alike, which 
have contained provisions similar to the ordinance 
of 1787 and the Wilmot proviso, and by which 
this doctrine of intervention and slavery restric- 
tion has been recognized and af&rmed almost from 

je foundation of Uie Government to the present 

me. 

In 1820 thin Missouri compromise, which con- 
lins the principle of the Wilmot proviso, was 
lade, and principally by southern votes, ft was 

i mproved by Mr. Monroe, a Virginian, and it is 
iiid that its constitutionality was afhrmed by his 

' 'abinet, which contained such men as John 

!luincy Adams, William H. Crawford, John C. 

' alhoun, and William Wirt, I understand, too, 
lat the Supreme Court have in various decisions, 
irectly or indirectly, recognized its validity. 
To show how distinctly this doctrine was held 

. » late as 1850 by our leading public men, I will 
'ad from the debates of that period, and first 
om Mr. Clay: 

" But 1 must say, in a few words, that I thin!; there are 
two sources of power, either of which in sufflcient^in my 
judgment, to authorize the exercise of the power, either to 
introduce or keep out elavery, oulside of the States and 
within the Territories. Mr. President, I eh&II not take 
np time, of which so utucb has been consunied already, to 
show that the clause which gives to Congrees the power to 
make needful rules and regulations respecting the territory 
and other property of the United States, conveys the power 
to legislate for the Territories. 

" Now, eir, recollect when tliis Constitution was adopted 
that territory was unpeopled ; end how was it possible that 
Congress, to whom it had been ceded, for the common ben- 
eiit of the eeding States and the other Btetes of the Union, 
had no power whatever to declare what description of set- 
tlers should occupy the public lands? Suppose that Con- 
gress had taken up the notion th&t slavery would enhance 
the vqlue of the land, and, with a view to replenish the 
public Treasury, and augment the revenue from thatsource, 
that the introduction ot^ slavery there would be more ad- 
vantageous than its exclusion, would they not have had 
the right, under that clause which authorizes Congress to 
make the necessary 'rules and regulations respecting the 
territory and other property belonging to the United States > 
— ^wuuld they haveno right, discretion, or authority — what- 
ever you may choose to cell it— to aay that anybody who 
chose to bring his staves and settle upon the land and 
improve it, should do so ? It might be said tbat it wonld 
enhance tbe value oi^ the property ; it would give import- 
ance to the country^it would build up towns and villages 
and, in line, we may suppose that Congress might tbin^ 
tiiat a greater amount of revenue might be derived front 
the waste lands by the introduction of slavery than coitid 
be secured by its cxclasion ; and will it be contended, if 
they BO thought, that tbey would have do right to make such 
rinile?" • * * * • * 

" I will cot further dwell upon this part of the s^Ject; 
but I have said there is another source of power equally 
estisfactory in my mind, equally conclusive as that.whicu 
relates specifically to the Territories. This la the treaty- 
makibg power— the acquiring, power. Now, I put it to 



eectlemen, is there not at this morafnt somewhere exist- 
Fng, the power either to admit or exclude slavery from th* 
I territories scqtiired from Mexico ? It is not an anBihllaied 
power. That is impossible. It is a substantive, sctoal, 
existing power. And where does it exist ? It existed— no 
one, I presume, denies— in Mexico prior to the cession of 
those territories. Mexico could have abolished elavery, 
or have introduced slavery, either in California or New 
Mexico. Now, thst power must have been ceded. Who 
will deny that ? Mexico has parted with the territory, and , 
with it the sovereignty over the territory ; and to whom did 
ehe transfer it? She transferred the territory and Jhe eov- 
ereignty over the territory to the Government of tlie United 
States. The G<mrnmenl of the United States then ac- 
quired all the territory, and nil the sovereignty over that 
territory which Mexico held in California and New JMexico 
priorto the cession of these territories. Sir, dispute ttiat 
who can. The power exists, or it does not exist. No one 
wiU contend for its annihilation. It existed in Mexico. 
No one, I think, can deny that Mexico alienates her sov- 
ereignty over the territory to the Government of the United 
States. The Government of the United States, therefore, 
possess alt the powers which Mexino possessed over 
those territories ; and the Governmntit of the United States 
can do with reference to them— wiiiun, I admit, certain 
limits of the Constitution— whatever Mexico could have 
done. There are prohibitions upon the power of Congress, 
within the Constitution, which probil)itions, I admit, must 
apply to Congress whenever it legislates, whether for the 
old States or the new Territories ; but within the scope of 
these prohibitions; and none of them restrain the exercise 
of the power of Congress upon the subject of slavery ; the 
powers ofCoiigresa are coextensive and coequal witli the 
powers of Mexico prior to the cession." 

"The power of acquisition by treaty draws with it the 
power fa govern all the territory acquired. If there be 
a power to acquire, tligre must be a power to govern ; and 
I think, therefore, without at preaetit dwelling furilier upon 
this part of the subject, that from the two sources of au- 
thority in Congress to which I have referred, may be traced 
the power of the Government of the United Slates to act 
upon^the Territories in general." 

I now read from Senator Badger: 

" I have said it at home ; I have said it evcrywhere—I 
have said it at large mass meetings, and I choose to say it 
again, because I have no concealment upon this subject, 
and believe that what I aim at can be bei^t accomplished 
by a fronk avowal of the truth— so far as I understand it. 
I have said, and I say p.gain, that Congress has the consti- 
tutional power to apply tlie Wilmot proviso to this Territory, 
and to all the Temtories that belong to the United States. 
I believe that Congress has entire power and jurisdiction 
over the Territories— that we are the supreme iaw-giver 
over them— may dispose of their institutions as we think 
right, and let in and shut out just whom and just ^J^t^wo 
please." pr- ' , ' 

Mr. Douglas, speaking of the slavery restric- 
tion applied to the Oregon bill, in 1848, and for 
which he voted, remarked: ^ 

"It is a simple, plain proviginni of law, older than the 
Government itself, and, in my opinion, entirely unneces- 
sary; at the same time that H U free from inmpcrable'con- 
ttitutional difficullyi with the sanction of precedents under 
almost every Admini8|fati(>n, to warrant its adoption." 

And of the Missouri compromise he spoke as 
follows: V 

" That meanre was adoptnd in the bill fbr the admissloa 
of Missoun^by the union of northern and aouthem vetei. 
The South^ has always professed to be willing to abide by 
it, and evim to continue it, aa a fair and honorable adjust- 
ment of A vexed and difficult .question. In 1845 it. was 
adontcitf in the resolutions for the annexation of Texas by 
sowtbern aa well as norihern votes, without the slightest 
complaint that it was unfair to any section of the country. 
In l84G it secured the support of every southern member of 
Congress— Whig and Democrat, without exception— as an 
alternative measure to the Wilmot proviso. And again, in 
184tl, 08 an amendment to the Oregon bill, on my notion, 
it received the vote, if I recollect right, of every southern 
Senator, Whig and Democrat, even including the Senator 
from South Coroliha himself, [Mr. Calhoun.] 

If this principle of slavery restriction by Con- 
gress hadoeen deenied unconstitutional, or so very 
objectionable as gentlemen now contend , how could 
it nave received the vote of all the southern Sena- 
tors, as above stated; and how could it have been 
moved by the Senator from Illinois himself? And 
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does this extract look ris if Bouthem gentlemen, 
or the Senator, though S:, at any of the dates re 
ferred to, that a refusal by the North to con- 
Hnue " the Missouri line would obliterate the iitie 
already established I t 

Now, I desire to kaow, Mr. Chairman, if any 
question under the Constitution can eVer be settled ? 
Sir, io it possible for any right or pdwer, in re. 
epeet to which a doubt can be raisea, to be better 
established than' thin of elavery restriction by Con- 
, greaa? We have contemporaneous construction — 
sixty years of acquiescence and affirmation by all 
the authorities, dep&rtmente, and tribunals of the 
Qovemment, and the intelligent aissent of the 
entire people. 

With this authority, this history, are we now 
to be told, or to believe, that Congress has no 

fjower to legislate for the Territories, or, by such 
egislation,to restrict the extension of slavery ? If 
slavery be the evil which our fathers, in the South 
as welt as in the North, held it to be, what a re> 
proach to their memory if they gave us a Govern- 
ment impotent to restrain it — ^too feeble to prevent 
its overrunning and blavsting the free green cartli 
of God. Generations have lived and died in the 
faith that this povcer existed in the Government. 
It was never doubted until political neceeeities 
brought out, in 1848, the celebrated Casa-Nicholson 
letter— a bundle of absurdities — with the doctrine 
of non-intervention, which, having done fto little 
mischief by ittf tendency to unsettle old and well- 
established opinions, will, after this bill i^all be 
disposed of, be consigned, by common consent, to 
that "limbo large ana broad" long since prepared 
as the receptacle of exploded humbugs. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Well, sir, as I have said, the drama of non- 
intervention after one performance more, will be 
removed from the stage forever. As we some- 
times read on the bills, it is " postiveiy for one 
night only." Whether it shall accomplish the 
abrogation of the Missouri compromise or not, it 
will nave filled its destiny. In the former case, 
it wiU- be thrown overboard by the South as a 
sylng foi" vhich they never had any respect, and 
now have nS^.further use. Then we shall hear 
that the time has come for the inculcation of the 
true doctrine: «»'f%te North ia sufficiently weak- 
ened and humbled-^e country va yeady for it- 
lei it be proclaimed evelrywhere, that the Consti- 
tution of the United States, proprio vigore, carries 
slavery wherever the flag inTihe Union flies." It 
carries it, we shall be told, into the Territories, 
and neither Congress nor the Ideal Legislatures, 
nor both combin«l,can restrain iiSr^tch, for the 
Constitution is above' both, is the supt«me law of 
the land. Ay, and carries it into (dlil^ States, 
for neither State laws nor State constitulnons can 
exclude the enjoyment of a right guarantied by 
the Constitution of the Federal Govemt{ia)t. 
This, sir, is the doctrine with which we shall Ibe 
vigorously pressed if this bill is carried. Alreadjr 
has it been more than hinted, and v^hoever h&4 
noticed the advanced ground which slavery occu- 
pies now, compared with that on which it rested 
in 1850, will not be slow to believe it. 

I will here ask your attention to the fact, which 
I meant to have noticed before, that Senator 
Hunter, of Vireinia, the gentleman from North 
Carolina, [Mr. Clingman,] and nearly all southern 

fentlemen who have spoken on this subject, and 
ave in any manner recognized the doctrine of 
non-intervention, are careful to limit the right of 



the people of the Territories to Ifgislate for them- 
selves, oy the Constitution of the Unit<^d States^ 
and ihat they hold that the Constitution forbids 
all territorial l^islation for the prohibition of 
slavery. 

And in this conf!f;etion let me remark, what 
you must have observed,' that in the debate which 
took place in the Senate a few days ago on the 
Badger amendment, it was distinctly ai^fed by 
southern Senalons, .that in the event of future 
acquisitions of territory, no implication was to' be 
drawn from this hiU that the people of such Terri- 
tory should be allowed to decide for themselves th« 
question of the admission of slavery. 

In view of these facts, northern gentlemen will • 
perceive how iranscendently important it is for 
them to make, wbiie they are yet able, a Euccessful 
stand againef. IheagsjiiieEionsof theelave power. 

I do not mef f, to cay, sir, that all southern men 
are prepared to go these extreme lengths. I know 
they are i?ot. 1 know that tl.cre is honor, wis- 
dom, moderation, and patriotism in the South, 
but 1 fear they will be overborne by the fanaticism 
of slavery; for there is a fanaticism of slavery in 
the South as truly ae there is of anti-slavery in the 
North, and 1 do not think it half so excusable or 
respectable as the klter. 

11. The Missc'Mri compr^mUe is uncomtiMional 
and unjml — U denies tqwU rights io the citizens of Ike 
several Slates. 

This, 1 think ia a very palpable mistake. I.do 
not see how the citizen of any State is deprived 
by the Missouri cor^promise of any right which 
a citizen of any other State can enjoy. The south- 
ern man as well as the northern man can po to 
Nebraska, and when there the same laws will be 
over both. But the southern man complains that 
he cannot carrv hia local laws with him. The 
northern man cajanot carry his, and yet he does 
not complain. That the southern man may not 
take his slave there is no hardship. IfhewiishcB 
to go he must content himself to do as the north- 
ern man does, v/ho sells his property— his ship or 
his bank charter — which he cannot take with him. 

Mr. Chairman, let us look at the practical oper- 
ation of this doctrine. If it be true that a citizen 
of any State can take with him and hold as prop- 
erty in a'Territory, whatever is regarded as prop- 
erty in his State, and neither Congress nor the 
local Legislature can forbid him, what a Jumble 
and confusion of rights would ensue. For m- 
stance, a citizen of Rlaine cannot take intoxicating/ 
liquors with him — a citizen of Pennsylvania may; 
a citizen of Mpssachusetts cannot carry game- 
cocks — others^raay ; a citizen of New Yorfc cannot 
go with slaves — a South Carolinian may.' A na- 
tive of the Emerald Isle, who' may have been in 
the country but p. year, if a resident of Illinois, 
where he was a legal voter, may, upon this theory, 
be a voter in the Territory; but if he has been a 
resident of New Hcmpshire for twenty years, if 
he has never been naturalized, he can have no 
vote. Well, if this doctrine be sound, and suck 
h its operation in the Territories, it must by 
parity of reason have the same operation in the 
Stkti^s; and what is denied to be property in every 
Stat* in the Union, except Maine, may be held as 
property by emigrants from that State in every 
otherj'find so, to this extent, every State must be 
governed by the laws of Maine, to the injustice of 
her o'^a citizens and those of all the other States., 

But- in this regard I. wish to let the northera 
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friends of Ihe bill answer Ute southern fricndc; 

I think they do it moit effectuaJty,' Mr. 
DaircLA* adverted to thie argument' in 1850 ta 
terns like these: i ' 

*' Bntvyon «ay that we propose to prohibit by Jaw your 
emf^UDg to ibe Terri tories wiih j-our property. We pro 
po»e no such Uiingi'' We reco(ntz;e your right, in eoinmon 
wilJi our own, to emigrate to the Terrieories with yotir prop- 
erty, Slid tberq hoitt uid enjoy tt in cu^rdinstion to the 
Ibw* yea may find in Ibrce.lQ the cotintry. TtiOM lanrf, in 
twns recpectf, differ from ocr own, sj the laws of the v&- 
tioiis States of thb Union vary, on some points, from the 
laws of each other. Some Fpecies ofproperty ere excluded 
by law in most of the Btste», %» neil as TerritorieE, as 
beioi; anwive, iaimoral. or contrary to the principles of 
BouQd public policy. For Lnetance, the banker is prohibited 
flroin en)i(nitin3.to Minnesota, Oregon, or California, with 
iifi bank. The bank may be property by the taws of New 
York, but ceases to be so when takfen into a State or Ter- 
litory where baiikins is prohibited by the locai law. So, 
ardent spiritf, whisky, brandy, ail the intoxicating drinks, 
awe recognited ond protected ss rropcrty in most of the 
States, if not all of them; but no citizen, whether from the 
North or South, can take this species of propsrtv with him, 
and hold, sell, or useit at his pleasure in all the Territories, 
becaute it is prohibited by the local law— in Oregon by the 
etatutes of the Territory, and in the Indian country by the 
acts of Congress. Nor can a man go there and take and 
kold bis slave, for the same reason. These laws and many 
ethers Involving similar prinriples, are directed against no 
section, and impair the rights of no State in the Union. 
They are laws against the introduction, sate, and use of 
specific kinds of property, wh* ther brought from the North 
or the South, or from foreign countries." 

General Cass, in hia kte speech in the Senate, 
answered this objection successfully and triumph- 
jintly. He said: 

"The recond objection which I propose to consider, 
connected with this alleged seizure of the public domain, 
is, that a southern man cannot go there because he cannot 
take his property *vith bim, and is thus excluded by pecu- 
Ila'- considerations from his share of the common property. 

" So far 03 this branch of the subject Connects itself with 
alaves, regarded merely as property, it is certainly true that 
the necessity of leaving and of disposing of them may put 
the owners to inconveatence^to loss, Indeed— a state of 
things incident to all emigration to distant regions ; for there 
are many species of tliat properly, which constitutes the 
common stock of srtciety. that cannbt be taken there. 
Some because they are prohibited by the laws of nature, «i 
bouses and farms ; otbera because they are prohibited by the 
laws of man, oa slaves, incorfwrated companies, monopo- 
lies, and many interdicted articles; and others again, be- 
cause diey are prohibited by statistivsl laws, which regulate 
tlie transportation of property, and virtually coiiflne uincli 
of tt within certain limits which (t cannot overcome, in 
consequence of the expense attending distant removal ; 
end among these latter articles are cattle, and much of the 
property which is eversrwbere to bo found. The remt'dy in 
all these cafct is the same, and is equally applicable to all 
classes of proprietors, whetlier living in Massacbcsetts, or 
New York, or South Carolina, and that is to convert alt 
these various kinds ofproperty into universal representative 
Of vtJue, money, and to take th&t to these new regions, 
where it will command whatever may be necessary to com- 
fort or to prospsrouii enterprise. In all these instances the 
practical result is the same, and the same is the condition 
of equality." 

Again: 

" Such a principle would strike at independent and se- 
eessary legislation, at many police laws, at sanitary laws, 
and' at laws for the protection of public and private morals. 
Ardent spirits, deadly poisons, implements of earning, as 
^ell as varinoe articles, doubtful foreign bank bills, among 
others, injurious to a prosiieroos condiuon of a new society, 
would be placed beyond the reach of legislative interdic- 
tion, whatever might °be the wants o; the wishes of the 
country upon the subject. For the constituticn:! right by 
which it is claimed that these ispecies of property may t)« 
taken by the owners to the < territory' of the United Statcw, 
cannot be controlled, if it exist by the local Legislattares ; 
jhr that might lead, and in many cases would lead, to the 
KBtrictloo of its value." 

«*••**« 

" And we are tbns brought to this strange practicat resisit : 
tbat in si! controvetgies relative to theee prtsbibltid mi- 
cSes, tt is »ot the etatute-bools of the country whei« they 
8xe to be beld, which mu^t be consulted to sscerbDla the 



rights of the parties, bat the statute-books of other Gov- 
! eramettts, whase citisens, thus, in eSTect, bring their laws 
: with them, and hold on to them." 

III. Tla, Xxsivm cm^ormt (so edlei) teas not 
a eompaet binding ihe s^ekoUUng section qf the 
country, because U had not ihe proper p<arties to create 
swh cbligalion. 

I maintain that the legislation, in virtue of which 
Missouri was admitted into the Union, had the 
essential elements of a compromise or compact, 
and that the North may fairly hoid the 8outh to 
a faithful cbeenrance of its provisions. When 
Congress w&s called upon to pass an act prepara- 
tory to the admission of Missouri, the northern 
members of the House, with great unanimity, 
opposed her admiesion as a slave State. Many 
attempts were made to can y th j measure, but they 
all failed. It became apparent that no act could 
pass the House ofRepresentatives looking simply 
to the admission of Missouri as a slave State. 
At length a compromise was proposed. Mis> 
souri, in which slaves were then held, was to be 
admitted with a constitution recognizing Slavery, 
and the rest of the territory acquired ^om France 
was to be set apart for freedom forever. The 
bill, as amended by this provision of compro* 
mise, passed both Houses of Congress and be» 
came a law. It was voted for by nearly the entire 
South, and obtained a suiilcient number of north> 
em votes to carry it. The latter were given, as 
the record shows, purely and simply in consider* 
atton of the exclusion of slavery stipulated for in 
the eighth section of the act. Without this exclu> 
sion, Missouri could not have been admitted; with 
it, she became a State. She was admitted by 
northern votes^and could not have been without. 
It is not of the slightest importance whether one 
tenth or nine ten tits of the northern members voted 
for the bill. . It is enough that a sufficient number 
voted for it to pass it, and whatever it cofltained 
for the advantage of the non-slaveholding section 
inured to its benefit fully and completely. And 
because its terms were so hard that it could not 
obtain the favor of a majority of the noi^hem 
Representatives, can afibrd no reasQf^ irtty ^let 
North should not enjoy the modicaln of justice 
which, it was supposed, was secured to her. It 
should aeem that this fact wouM only enhance and 
render more sacred the ol^iigation of the South. 
But if this compromise ia-ofno force for the rea- 
son now assigned, wh^is to become of the com- 
promise acta of 1850^ )00 one of which, I believe, 
obtained the voteiiOf & majority of both southern 
and northern mj^mbers of Congress? 

Again: TtMlkvvera tellus that subsequent rati- 
fication i^^uivafent to previous authority; and 
that sucjii ratification may be inferred from long 
acquiesctoce. The North has faithfully and reli- 
giously acquiesced for thirty-four years in this 
coispromiae. It is now too late to say that ehe 
htn no claims under it. Why, sir, it ia but a lit- 
t]i more than a year ago that the present chairman 
(H the .Committer on Territories [Mr. Ricqaed- 
son] reported a bill for the organization of the 
Territory of Nebraska, in which there was no pro- 
vision for the abrogation of this compromise, and 
no suggestion that it was inoperative and void. 
He advocated its passage with earnestness and 
ability. It encountered no opposition except oa 
the Indian queatton. While it was before the 
House, a gentleman from Pennsylvania, no longer 
a member, [Mr. John W. Howe>] v?ho was ia 
the habit of saying that he was a "Wnig with Frefc. 
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Soil tcndencieB, inquired of the eentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Giddings] why the bilidid not contain ' 
the Wilmot provisof Mr. Giddings, in reply, 
after quoting tne eighth section \)f the act of 1820, 
remarked t^at: r 1^ 

"Tbii law itftnds perpetuRlly, end I did not tliinfc that 
tlilB act would receive any increased validity by a reonact- 
ment. There I leare the matter. It is very «lear that the 
territory Included in that treaty roust he forever free, wAeaa 
tbat law be repealed.'' 

: And yet, sir, no gentleman proposed to amend 
the bill; and it paissed thia branch by a vote of 
ninety.etght to forty-three, a large number of eou th- 
em memoera voting with the majority. The biil 
went to the Senate, and was there pressed by the 
Senator from Illinois, without any suggestion of 
change in its provisions bo far as respects slavery; 
but it failed for want of time, and, i think, for no 
other reason. It was at this time that the Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. Atchison] made the dec- 
laration which has been alluded to in this debate. 
He said: 

*• I l:ave always bsen of opinion tiiat the first great error 
committed in the political history of this country was the 
ordinance of 1787, rendering the Northwest Territory free 
territory. The next great error was the Missouri compro- 
inlse But they are both irremediaWe. There is no remedy for 
them. We must submit to them. I am prepared to do it. 
It is evident that the Missouri compromise cannot be re- 
pealed. So far OS that queelion io concerned, we might as 
well agree to the admission of thia Teriritory now as next 
year, or five or ten years hence." 

Now, I beg to ask, whence this new light 
which has so suddenly flashed upon the minds of 
honorable and learned members? Were they 
(rtark blind in 1853? Who had rifled them of 
their memories and their wits? If the Missouri 
compromise is unconstitutional, unjust, and super- 
eeded by the principles of the compromise of 1850, 
in 1854, was It not equally Bo in 1853? And if so, 
did not gentlemen know it then as well as they do 
now ? And , if they knew it, how could they vote 
for it— so unjust, bo greatly wrong, so flagrantly 
unconstitutional, as tney declare ifr to be? Oh ! 
sir, can anything be njore impudent, more auda- 
(bionSf more jnsuiting to the good sense of the 
At£r<^^, jPeople, than thia attempt to annii! the 
Missouricorapromise, for thereasons nowassigned 
for the act? ' 

IV. and V. Ths 'tsti preparalory to the admisnon 
tfJSissouri, ifor^naUf binding upon the South as 
a compromise, has, by npeattd violiuions on the part 
«jf the J^orth, cemd to feose onw swh obligiUion. 
Mv^,bende$, il is inconHslsrd' wiw the compromise 
octs <!/• 1850. 

It was violated by the;^ North, "aS'^ome gentle- 
men contend, in 1321, when Mieeburi, having 
adopted a constitution, asked for admiduon as a 
State. The objection of the North at that time 
was, as everybody knows, or ought to ; know, 
wholly independent of the fact that her coiMt^u- 
tion tolerated slaveholding. It was because that 
constitution contained a provision for the escm- 
pion from the State of free people of color. The 
{gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. HchtI has set 
this matter right so clearly and BOweU, th&t X 
need not dwellupon it. It was then that the joint 
resolution for the admission of Missouri, in which 
Mr. Clay acted so conspicuous a part, was adopt- 
ed. Wnen this resolution was passed, and Mis- 
Bouri admitted, the compromise, if before inchoate 
and executory, became a flzed fact, a compact 
executed in behalf of the South, and complete and 
perfect in ita. obligation. If Missouri had hever 



asked to be admitted, the act of the previous sea* 
sion would have remained executory, and nerhap^ 
repeatable, without any euggeetion of baa faith j 
but when it had been bo far carried out as to ad- 
mit Missouri, then, in all honor and good neigh- 
borhood, it vi^as irrcpealaWe by the South. 

The North violated the compromise, instslB 
the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Stephen*,] in 
1836, when Arkansas applied for leave to come in 
as a State. He tells us that Mr. John Qtuincf 
Adams led off the northern forces in opposition to 
her admission, and leaves it to be iniferred feat 
this opposition was because she would be a slave 
State. Mark how plain a tale shall answer the 
gentleman. I quote what Mr. Adams said upon 
that occasion: 

" Mr. Chairman, f cannot, consistently with iny seaso 
of iny obligations as a citizen of the United States, and 
bound by oath to support the Constitution, 7 cannot ot^est 
to the aimUtion of^rkanfat into the Union at a ttave Stale, 
Icannot'propoietn- agree to make it a eoniition of her nrf- 
nisHon, that a contention of her people $haU expunge tMe 
article from her conttitution-'" 

Again: 

"ArkanBM, thgrefore, comets, and has a richt to come, iato 
the Union with her slaves and her slave lawi. It is writ- 
ten In the bond ; and however I may lament that it ever 
was written, I must faithfully perform its obligations." 

The following will show what he did object toi 
« But I am unwilling that Congress, in aceeptisig her 
coDstilution, should even lie under the imputation of assent- 
ing to an article in the constitution of a State which with- 
holds from its Legislature the power of giving freedom to 
the slave." 

Is this the way history is to be read to make out 
a case ? 

Again, we are informed that this compromise 
was violated by the North in 1645, 1848, and 
1850. 

A learned and able Senator [Mr. Badger] con- 
tends that the line of 360 30' was to apply to 
States as well as Territories, and to all territorys 
as well to 8uch as might thereafter be acquired, 
as to the territory then held by the United States. 
This, he says, was the idea, the principle of the 
compromise: 

" The Missouri compromise law intended to fix it as a 
rule for all Territories of the United States. It is applied 
in terms taaii that territory which was ceded by Franca ; 
but we baa no other territory. That was all the territory 
which we then had, whose destiny was to b« settled by an 
act of Consress. Therefbre, the'fiiriher principle involved 
waa this : They intended to compromise and adjust tha 
queiUoQ between thadtSerent portions of the Union then 
and forever." 

Well, sir, that rule or principle, as we are as- 
sured, having b^en violated by the North, and 
being no longer in force, was succeeded, or super- 
Beded, by a new principle in 1850, the principle 
of non-intervention. 

I cannot help thinking that these assumptionfr 
of the Senator are unwarranted by anything which 
has been done, or omitted to be done, b;^ Con- 
gress, front 1820 to this time. When Missotirl 
was admitted, slavery existed. i^ithin, her limits, 
as it did in what is now Arkansas. There were 
then no slaves, except in Missouri, north of the 
line of 390 30'. The great thought, the prii>ciple 
of the compromise of 1820, was, that where sla- 
very then existed in fact, it ehould be permitted 
to i^main; but that from all the territory which 
we possessed, into w%icb it had not found its way, 
it ahiuld be forever excluded. The idea vs0 
clearly that of prohibition. The law provided 
that m territory where slavery did not then actu- 
ally exist it never should exist. Thia was the 



fact. What principle but that of restriction could 
be dedticed from thts fact? 

In 1845, when Texas was annexed, the same 
principle was adhered to. Slavery was in Texas, 
and it was not to be abolished by Congrfiss; but 
it waa not to be extended by possibility to terri- 
tory then free; and the principle of slavery re- 
striction was distinctly affirmed. Here is the third 
article of the second section of the joint resolution 
for, annexing Texas: 

(( New States, of cosivepient size, not exceeding four in 
nuinber, in addition to said State of Texas, having suffi- 
cictA popuiation, may hereafter, by the consent of said 
State, be formed out of the territory thi^reof, which Bhsll 
be entitled to admixsion under tlie provisions of the Fedcra! 
Constitutioti. And eucli States as may be formed out of 
that portion of eaid territory lying snuthof 35° 'J^ north lati- 
t!;de, commonly known as the Missouri conipiroinise line, 
sbaM be admitted into the Union, with or without slavery, 
SB she people of each State ai^lcing admission may desire. 
»ind in tvefi State or Slctet as thall be formed out of the 
territory ftorthof $aid Miisouri ampTomiie litie, tUtvery or 
involuntary teriitude (except for critn^) thall be prohib- 
Ued." 

The North did not at thio time undertake to 
disturb the Missouri line. She did not then at- 
tempt, Rr<l she never has attempted, to interfere 
witn Blavery in Missouri or Arkansas, or impair 
their rights es States. 

, When the Territory of Oregon was organized 
in 1848, the principle of slavery prohibition waa 
recognized by the adoption of the Wilmot proviso. 
That the constitutionality of the proviso could 
not have been seriously questioneil at that time, 
ia manifest from the fact that the Oregon bill ob- 
tained the of&cial sanction of President Polk. 

It was when this bill was before the Senate that 
Mr. Webster said, in reference to the principle 
cf tlie Wilmot proviso; 

<■ For one, I wi«h to avoid all committals, all trap«, by 
vray of preamble or recital; acid, aa I do not intend to dig 
CUBS tiiis quetition at large, I content inyBelf with saying, 
v in few words, that my opposition to the furlkcr extension 
of local tlavery in thii cormtry, or to the increase of ilave 
rejiresentation in ConftesSf u general and universal. It 
han nu reference to limU$ of latitndc or f)oinl» of the com- 
.pan. I t^Iial! oppoKC alt such extension, and all such in- 
crease, in all p!acc8,at all times, under all circumstancefi, 
even against all inducements, against all supposed limita- 
tions or great intereetg, ngainsi fill combinations, against 

»J1 COitl'BOUCiEB." 

This action of Congress was in harmany with 
the principle of the Missouri compromise, and 
was a legitimate expression of that principle on a 
&t occasion. 

And now, sir, to come down to the compromise 
acts of i850. In what respect, and how, did the 
North at this time violate the compromise of 
18S0.' Which of these acts is inconsistent with 
that compromise, and which contains the princi- ! 
pies of non-intervention ? The acts for the oi^an- 
• ization of the Territories of Utah and New Mex- 
ico, and for the Te^uts boundary settlement, are 
the only laws of that seriea which bear at all upon 
these ouesttons. Let us examine them. i 

In the fifth clause of the first section of the 
Texas boundary bill, one of the ttcts constituting ' 
the compromise of 1830, are these words: 

" Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be con- 
nraed to impair or quailfy anything contained in the 
third article of the second section of the joint resolution for i 
annexing Teza* to tlie United State«, approved March 1, 
1845, either aa re|^ds the number of Statea that may here- 
efter be formed out of the Slate of "^exos, or othekwios." 

Here, by reference to the joint resolution wliich ' 

I have reaxi, we find that the Missouri cootpro- ' 
miee waa not only not repudiated, not only not 

Ignored, hut expressly referred to and recognized ! 

as an existing fact and of continuing obhg^on; i 



and yet we are told that Congress at this time waa 
legisfating in tsuch way as to work its complete 
abrogation. 

The New Rlexico and Utah acta provide that 
those Territories, when ready, to becoine States, 
may be adnfitted with, or witf^ut slavery as their 
constitutions shall prescribe. It was not contended 
then, nor ia it now, by the great majority of the 
friends of slavery prohibition, that Congress can 
control this matter in the States; and to say that 
the States can do as they please, is very far from 
saying that the Territories may. 

But the Wilmot proviso waa notattached to these 
acts, and therefore its principle waa abandoned. 
Abandoned 1 by whom r Let us see. These bills 
were passed by the aid of such, men as Clat, 
Webeter, 5&DGKR, DoDGLAs; and without their 
help, and that of many others who entertained sfm- 
ilar views to theirs, they could not have becottfe 
laws. Did they advocate them on the ground that, 
if they should pass, they would abrogate the Mi^-> 
souri compromise, or would operate as an abandon* 
ment in any way of the principle of prohibition ? 
Not at all; out they all affirmed the power to make 
such restriction, and most of them the propriety 
of it, where it could be of any practical service. 
But here they alleged that what was as good as 
the proviso was already in force. The Mexican 
law, they oaid, excluded slavery in these Territo- 
ries — it does not now exist there by law, and it 
cannot go there unless you shall legislate it in; and 
if you are disposed to do that, you can as well re- 
peal the Wilmot proviso, if it should be adopted. 
But more, slavery is excluded by a higher law 
than this — the law of God. Here is what is equiv- 
alent to two Wilmot provisoes; why makea third? 
It can do no possible good; it will be regarded by 
the South as on uhneceesary act for the protection 
of the North, and as something insisted upon 
merely to taunt her. Considerations like these, 
all implying the duty and the principle of restric- 
tion, prevailed with a sufHcient number of north- 
ern members to induce them to forego the Wilmot 
proviso. I think they mode a mistake; but I will 
not charge them with abandoning the pr/nffim^^^ 
For when I see the grotmds upon^mch they 
acted, I perceive that they meant to affirm, ana 
by their action did affirm^ this |»finciple. 'To the 
testimony. And first, I wilLmd fronroneof the 
resolutions Offered by Mf / ^lay, in February, 
1850: 

"Remlmd, That as V- "ir does not ezief i . Jaw, twd i* 
n6t likely so be intrndiieu any of the territory acquired 
by the United Staten ft«sn the Republic of Mexico, it is in- 
expedient for Con|i«ea to provide by law either for its 
introduction in(«u«r ezcluslon from, any p&rt of the said 
Territory." ^ 

From Mr. Clay's speech, made upon his reso- 
lutions, pread as follows: 

" I taks it for granted tb&t what I have aaid will eatiify 
the gei>ttte of that first truth, tliat slavery does nut exist 
thflle'by law, unlera slavery was carried iberd the moment 
tli^ treaty was ratified by ths two parties to the treaty, 
under the operation of th<j Constitution of the United States, 
-« Now really, I mnst say, thetthe idea that, eo inslanti, 
upon the consummation of tho treaty, the Constitutirm or 
the United States spread itself over the acquired country, 
and carried along with it the insiitation of slavery, is eo 
irreconcilable with any comnrehension, er any reason 
which I pojsees, that I hardly know bow to meet it." 

Mr. Clay, no far from thinking that the legisla- 
tion of 1850 would in principle open up the Ter- 
ritory to slavery, us«d this languoge: 

"But if, unhappily, we should be involved In wsr, in 
civi! war, between the two parts of this Confederacy, in 
which the effort upon the one «ide should be to restrain the 
iotrodsiction of slavery into the new Territories, and upon 



tbs other tJde W force its intrixiuetioa there, wbEtR spec- 
tacle sIiouEd we preient to the &«ionittimeDt of RisnKiRd, 
in an effort, noi to propngata right?, trat— I must eay it, 
though I trust it will be Gnd«rtco<sd to bo s«id with no de- 
esgn to excite fceiiog — a tear to jn opapafe terongt in tke ttf- 
rUoriet thut acquired from Meg^eo. It k>o%U be a war'in 
wHth ve thouid have no rympatMet, no good teUhtt ; in 
vikich all mafikind uroviU ie agairut u« ; ibr, (torn tiis cocn- 
caeQcement of the Rcvoluiinii down to the present time, we 
bave conetantly reproached our Britisti ancestors for the 
iQlFoductioa of slavery into this ct>untry." 

Again, we find hitn making use of language like 
this: 

*« I have caid that I never could rote for it myself 5 attd I 
repeat, that ( never can, and never will vote, and no earthly 
power ever wiil matte nso vote, to fpread slavery over ter- 
ritory where it does not exist." 

Who can doubt where Henjpr Clay w ould be on 
this queation, if he were liviii;^; or that, in 1350, 
he affirmed the policy of restriction ? 

Hear Mr. Webster, in his 7th of March epeeflh: 

"Sir, wheijever there is a particular good tit be done — 
Wherever there in a font of land to be staid back from be- 
coming slave territory — i oni ready tT> r ssert iha principle 
of the exctiiBion of elavtity. I cm pi' .Iged to it from the 
^c^r IS37 ; I iiave been pledged to it e%iia and again , and 
4 will perioral those pledges." 

Does this look like his consenting to a bill 
which he understood was, in the principle it con- 
tained, to repeal the Missouri compromise, and 
permit slavery to go into Nebraska ? 

That you may understand, sir, what sort of 
argun^ents and appeals were made by Routhcrn 
men to northern men at the time, I will read from 
a speech made by Senator Badger; and he was 
cot alone among southern members in this line of 
argument antl appeal: - 
. f Many gentlemen tell. us that, lu point of law, slavery 
now stands excluded from those territories. Well, now, 

- sir, { have said, and I say it again—for I do not conceal »ny 
views t may entCitatn on tliiu subject— that I betons to that 
class of public men who entertain the opinion, and I Iiave 
!V very strong conviction of its correctness, that the civil or 
Riunicipat lavrg which prevailed in these ceded territories 
At the time they passed into our hands, vrhether such laws 
relftte to the eststencs or the non- existence cf tlavtiry, or 
ftnything e;«e, cotttintse in force ; that ihey are not repealed 
by any silent end necessary operation of the Constitution, 
end that they conttnne until the conqueror— until the United 
States, acting through tlie legislative dejHt.rtinent nf the 
Gnvernment—stiatt tiiinb proper t-ilhcir to repeai or modify 

, ..^^)t:9eia^», or to cunsiuit ta some subordinate lej^ivlative 
*)}|h«;rl$'i8B&pon'er cf doing it. But tiief-e are many gen- 
tlemen— perotes the majority of southern statesman— who 
entertaht a dtSbrehi opinion from thut which 1 taavo ez> 
fireised upon tbiAwnstUutional quectioD." 

• ' * • • • 

" Now, sir, in this of divided opinion aa to the l»g«! 
right to consider elav^ a<«ubt!istinf instiitstion, reeojn) ced 
•nd protected by law, l^tbi#>C!onsUtuti(Ki. in theaecequired 
tcrrit'iries— in tbe generally eAeeeded opinion that ttien- is 
no likelihood, in point of fact, !)m1 slavery will ever ireach 
tliese Territories—whnt motive ^an be assigned, what 
reason, which addresses itself to thaMnd of the statesman, 
tan be urged why this proviso abflitMLiio iidopted It it 
not a provirion Khich ia (e aeeomjttiM ati« ol^'td — Khick it 
t^ exclude, (v iti forcK, from tkt TtrniiirVf tehal im«U 
othtraHxt be found there. There it, ihevtjartt no end io 
he ticcomplltiled for vhich it it neeestary ; thM^ i* ws rentU 

to be produced m 'Aa( wiil not esvut wilhouS it." 
* • * • * * j'.' • 

" It is a mere assertion of superiority ; it Beein8%f«rolve 
in It someihtiig of taunt— of insi^lt. U convey* to aow«em 
people an impretsion of tinwilli^isneec to gratify %b8lr 
withes, or save their fcc)<og< svan, when, by so doiDg, iwfA- 
itig it iitt to th* mnjorU-j,, and no oicantagt t» gaintd h; 
H*. It it idle for geatlemento say < we mean it not a« it^ 
insult.' The proviso is unnecessary if there la no reason- 
Kbte ground for supposing that anythiisg will b« accpm^ 
pUabe'd by it that will not b« aocoraplislted without it; itntl 
»ince you ftnovr bow we must regard it, patriotism, atatoa- 
mansUip, tbe recognised obligaUoits of good ueighboriiood, 
require yoo to for&ear." 

While the compromise diecusis^ons of 1850 were 
going on, Mr. Douolah said in the Senate: 

" The iCTnion will not be put in peiU ; CEliforala w£!! bo 
sdtaittedi govemtii'snts for the Ter/itorief must to cksEh I 



I liahed ; and thus the cogtlraver»y will mi, and I trust fer- 

Forever 1 Y can hardlv think that th^ SeQ&tox 
then supposed that in Usja thoLO fmr years ho 
I would feci iiimself constrained, by the eti'ect of 
' such legislation as then proraiised perpcttia! peace, 
; knd by a sense of duty," to open amw the foun- 
; taina of slavery tigitauon. 

Mr. Chairman, 1 think I havn) shown pretty 
( conclusively that the corapromiea laws or 18iKI 
could have established no euch principles as it !A 
; now insisted they did. But if I atn wrong in thist 
I submit that such prlncipke could apply on'y to 
futitre ftcquisiuoni^, or to territories whose si&ivs 
or condition id respect to alaverv was liot alrea^v 
fixed bv law. The laws which, contained suon 
principles could not involve the abrogation of a 
compact which had been fully executed in farot 
of one party, in such way as to wholly depriva 
the other party of what it had reluctantly ^iccepted 
as its portion in the division. 

Having considered what I understand to be tbo 
main arguments for the abrogation cf the Mis> 
•ouri compromise, I pass to notice, briefly, eoroe 
of the minor reasona.and incidental remarks by 
which it is attempted to be justified or excUBetT; 
and 10 submit, in closing, a t«w general observa* 
tions on the question. 

It has been stoutly denied by tlie sentlem'ta 
from Kentucky [Mr. Ewiko ana Mr. BitcKut- 
RiDGs] that Mr. Clay took any leading GrproRi« 
inent part in the enaetmeni of the Missouri corn* 
promise; that he was to any considsrabfe exunt 
responsible for it, or that b«'would, if Jiving, insist 
upon its preservation. I think theise^entlemets do 
great injustice to tbe memory of thetr itiustnouil 
friend. I believe that history ia entirely concia^ 
sive upon this point — that Henry Clay did mora 
than any other man to effect this settlement. 1 am 
quite sure that he thought so; at any rate he knew 
that the country thought so, and he never dis|t* 
bused it of this opinion. He never eeirected the 
statements to thisefieet, in the numerorai memoirs 
and notices ofhis life which wer8 published befors 
his deceaise. H« had'been called the Pre&t Pfie(/i- 
C(Uor, the great Compromittr. Why, if not for his 
connection with Chis eompromic*, and the tari^ 
compromise of 1833 i In a tpeceh which he msdit 
upon the compromise' of 1833, he mid: 

" I derive great, ennaotation fkttm flnding myaalf, on thtt 
occasion, in the midst of friends with whom T have lAiig 
acted, in peace end war.arMi espeeialSy with tha honersble 
S««iat(»r (tttm Maine, [Mr. Hnime*.] with whom f had tbe 
izeppinesa to tmiee in a mesnorable iiistanea. It wet in tkia 
ttery CAamWytJtaf rettUmati yrcaWng iit f A« mwmUtea 
of ih* Senale, and Lin tht eammittMoftvntu feiar oftht 
Hemtt of Refv«Mnlati»*$,en e Saiiathday, Mat the «tr$u 
vtrt aijusteS kv lehiek tkt eowyorwt wot effoeied of tko 
Mlatouri juetitan. Then the dark clouds tfeat hnny am 
o«r beloved countiy were disperwd; and n«>wthe ttian- 
dera from otiiers, not less threatening, and whic4i liava Iwea 
ion^ aeciMnttSatlag, will roli over us bsiralotM aad wilti- 
out ifOury." 

! wondtr if Mr. Clay did not think in 1.833 Ui&t 
he had something to do with passing the Missouri 
conrsproinise? And if he believed that tbecompro- 
mise which dispersed the dark douda that hung 
ovei' the country , by the admission of a slave 
State, did not secure some substantial benefit to 
freedom i I wonder if he, who would have felt a 
stain of dishonor Iik« awound, would, if he wsra 
<»!l earth, hearken to such a violation of faith as 
is tmplied in this repeal? For the honor of tJmt 
grtAt and celebrated name beliavs it not. Whdto 
ever may have been Mr. Clay's conreeetion in^ 
I tbe act of Maircb, 1820— ad he e&js h» hsa no 



daabt he voted for H— the ioint resolatioa of 1821, 
which gare it efiect, and th« rlgov and fdsrce of a 
fcapipact; which eoabled the Bkrcftoldin^ cawBlry | 
to fseaive and enjoy ita part of the bargtun; wfefca 
s^altd the (xtenprsmise, and w&a the compromise, 
waa his ^B'orJt. ' 

VofsK!?* huTo been written to prera that there 
Ksver wsna e^ucb e man ta tioiaet', that the Iliad 
RfiiS the OdysBej are but a^regati«n« of the bal- 
lads, eongs'jdbc, of the early .Qreci&n bards; and 
in our osrn i&y aij cngenioua fentlenmn haa under- 
taken to esmbii£:h the fact, and I am toid that he 
hfts done it nmiiTiswerably, iliat there Merer lired 
such a Riaa a« Napoleon Bonaparte. I em wait- 
ii^ wilh some impatience to«e« the gentlemen 
i^Sm Kentucky rite upon thia Soor, and §r&Tcly 
attempt to convince uts that Henry Clay— the great 
eoismoner, the great pacificator, the man who 
«* would rather be rigat thaff Preeident"— -waa 
After oil bu^ the hero of a myth. 

We have been told by southern gentlemen that 
this ia a boon tendered by the Kdrth, and asked 
if they are to refate it. But are they quite sure 
that it has been offered by the North? Would 
they reject it if not thue oflered? Ifao, let them 
Btand aaide, and see what the northern mem- 
b«ra (who eonstitut« a quorum of the Houee, and 
can tnen^aelree leg&jly execute the tender, if they 
deaire) will do. Then, if the boon is tendcrea, 
they may receive it and enjoy it. But let them 
not, by their votes, aecure it, and thi^n tell us, 
ft.- •? rt. The North did it! Deea the 
' c '.;ion of the gentleman from New 
ii . ' . rTiHo,] to refer the bill to the CJom- 
• ' /^hob on the state of the (Jnion, 
, • c>,{ if I' North would do any such thing? 
The vote of northern members on that motion 
was— 103 yeas, S6 nays; aa follows: 

Mmkk— BenKtn, Fulsy, Fuller, Mtyell, and WaA> 
bursi— 5. 

Nsw IlAMr«HiKa'>-KlUredge, and Morriton— 9. 

BfABtACBCiaiTB— Appi«ioii, Btnke, Crocker, De Witt, 
DSckittcoR, Gdiinand«i Oswdrkl;, (Jpbtsn, Wallsy, and Tap- 
pan Weniwonb— 10. 

Bbodk leuRD— Thomas Davit, aad Tbimtoa— S. 

CoKMBCTicoT— Ftlchej', P»tc, and Seymour— S. 

Vrbhoiit— Meacbam, Ssbisi, and Tracy— 3. 

If sw YoKK— BcanMl, C«r|>«ater, Clme, Cotttnf , Fen- 
taa,FJaai«r, Hastinm, Haven, II unites, Daniel T. Jones, 
Lyon, Matteenn, Hauriee. Montin, Murray, Andrer.' 
Oliver, Peck, P«ekb>in, Btibop Perkina, Princte, 8ese, 
etetaoetf, Gerrit Smitb, Joba 1. Taylor, WaSbridos, Wect- 
lnvck, and Wbeeler— S7. 

Maw JaaasT— Lllir, PennlHcton, Bkelton, and Vail— 4. 

FaMMfTLVAta^— CMiidier,Curttf,Diek, Bvertiart,Oam 
U«, Grow, HiMter, MeOuUnch, Middlcrwaitb, David 
lUtcltio, Raniell, Stnab, Trust, and Wide— J4. 

Oato— Bali, Bllw, OaaipbctI, Cnrwia, Edsertoa, ElStaon, 
OUding*, Gf«en, Aaroo Harisn, Harrison, JobMon, Nkh 
Ota, TiuHnaii L. Ailcbie, Andrew Ssuart, John h. Tisylar, 
mk Wade-IC. 

iKsiiKA— Cbaaibeciain, JSddy, Aadrew J. Haflate, Lam, 
Maee, and Parker— tf. ! 

jL&tMoia— Bindt, Knox, Nnrtoa, £. Br Waibitanie, 
JvSm W«ntwo7tb, and Yate«~(t. 

MicBiSAR— Noble, and Hcttor L. 8i«ven»— S. 

Wncoasn— Kaattnan, Maey, and. Weibi~3. 

Maihb— VcDoaald— 1 . 
Haw Hampskibc— Hibhanl—l. 
Coaaao-ncoT— !njter*oy -^U 
VaaxoRT— ??oae. 

KBODB IiLAKD— NOTiS. 

MAttACBdaBTTS-'None. 
Nsw 7oRc— Mike Walab— 1. 
Ifsw Jkkbbv— Nona. 

FaaKflTLr^aiA— DawwMi, FEoreace, J. Glaaey Jotm 
Rona, McNair, Faeker, HobbSas, and Hewuick, B 

dKZO->Dlceey, Oils, and flhaoRtA— S. 
ItitCAMA— 'ioan O. I>aviie, Rsistisb, HeniMckf . and Sig^tli 
MUler^. 



iLLiKote— Jsn>s» AUsn, WiiUs ASie^ ecd SIdian}- 

MicKiiisAif-— Ciarfe— K 
IowA»-IIenn— 1. . 
Wtsciufsin—NoniS. 

CAuroRRiA—Ii&at&ai, esd McDou^alt— 3. 

Men talk about southern principles and north« 
ero principles in connection with this question, 
often, it seems to me, with little thought of what 
they are aayin?: aa if in a controrcrsy in respect 
to honor, good faith, and btstoricai truth, there 
could be any diffcrcice of principfc among honorr 
able men North or South; m if ouesttons of 
fidelity and fact were to be determinea by degrees 
of latitude; as if northern principles or southera 
principles would tolerate is palpable breach of & 
contmct delib^rateljaentered into, whenever either 
section should bisliere its interests would be pro' 
moted by such breach . With the gen tieman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Hckt] I may, and undoubtedly 
do, diflfer on many points concerning the institti- 
tion of slavery. But, sir, as to wli&t good faith 
and honor require in the matter of engagements and 
compacts, we can have no difference. Wken,th«» 
other day, he stood'np in this Hall, and with the 
spirit end bearing of a just and honorable man, 
denounced, in bold r.nd eloquent terms, what he 
could not help believing to be a violation cf a 
solemn compact, there was not a man in hit: 
presence but respected him — not a true, bravo 
heart but felt better and braver than before, ;ind 
stronger in his own ability and purpose to do 
his duty like 6 man, whatever he migh? deem 
that duty (o be;— not one but felt wuhin him 
something of the dignity and grandeur <crf.a true 
manhood. Mr. Chairman, with the r%nt of" our 
northern brethren" and " our eoHthern breth» 
ren," I am tired and sick. W» are* brothers 
all, and we know end feel it; but whv talk 
about it everlastingly, and too often in such man- 
ner as to imply to all high>toned tninds that U 
is but talk, i fear not that any southern man, 
worthy of the South, will doubt that he has my 
respect as truly as if he belonged to my own sec- 
tion of the country, although 1 may not be con> 
tinually reminding him of the fact. And there are 
northern men who can never, in their heart«,Jf^i^ 
that they possess it, let me tell them^ipflat I w!E 
But, sir, this Nebraska business, bad;%* it is^-and 
Qod knows it could not easily bv^i^rse— will not 
be without its compensations. |f I do not misread 
the si^nsof the times, thejritortend a "hard win- 
ter " to a class of politicians in the North; some 
of whom, I am told, hate heretofare found their 
wav into these Hallirrt nPer to the ITmble Heepo 
ana respectable t^tltimers of politics — your u\f- 
cacf^iaf patrie^j}) who " abass themselves that 
they may be^jtoilted;" yoursoft-footed men, who 

Erofess o^'thing at home, and vote another 
ettf and are always but too happy if they can 
obt&m the countenancs and patronage of older 
flunkeys than themselves. 

^|frchairman,of the motives which have infia- 
enc«d the Senator from Illinois and tbd E^residentln 
th^r sirxion «tpon this question, I am not authorixcd 
t^ judge. It ha0 been etig]|9sted that party straits 
gaa necessities required this measure of the Ad- 
miniatratton. But what pturty end or acquisition 
eottid Justify tucb awAil price? No, sir; we must 
not ytcid to this suja^estion. 

Shall we believ. ihatthe inducing cause of eucl^ 
scUon was to aid any man's prospects for the 
Presidency } To raise such an issue aa this ques* 
tloa presenlaf for such purpose, would be a wan* 
toaneffiii of wickedaeaq which should in itself pre? 



eJffitJa the bdSei" visAi". e/jwfd lm'<i found entwiic* 
ieto Ui8 breafitcf 5507 ssmx.;- Awafi thea, with 
' tlji« ancijaritfebisasa.!- Ttea lift of 
tb« Presideacy^ mi iin-, b snors cm but for q da^, 
but this meocuft' rana %i'.h the prosperity and 
ksppinnaof P'ilJitjr* c T hpjiisisn beings forage«. 
]Let it not b« <: 'Aio^ilerf <j pos.^>>bk> ^'or it it sot, thet 
aaj man, w!,yth«r in hi^h cit position, intea^ 
tionalljr, dersj^cd!/; vi ■ & riiew x*" the legitimats 
consequcnua of the &ct^ joaSd for &tirii object, of i- 
(in&te e^ji(%su'.'e like thiE^. 

Sir» th; ip^isfortutie of our time is that it inn 
across ihe ^'^a of " UtUe men in lofty places, , * 
® Ut» Btm 80 UtUe and th« places so lofty, 
t\is,i.t cmUag say pebble I onlf nnovr where they 
staijad" — of politicians and not statesmen, of dex' 
'ixms and cunning rather than wise and strone 
mio, "vlio, looking befor* and after, scan* with 
werring vision, the just proportions of trnblio 
measures, com prebend their meaning, and foresee 
their cousequences. There are eddies in the cur- 
rent of every nation's history, where the supple 
&ad the adroit perform their feats and play fantas* 
tic gambols to the delight and admiration of the 
bystanders, saiaina; such applhuse as is yielded 
to the nag and tight rope, until they tire cf their 
profitless exhibitions, and sink, and areforeotten. 
No success can be but nominal; no popularity, 
however wid«*spread uid boisterous, can be more 
than tempsrery, which have not the foundations 
of peat and wiee deserving. 

An honorable Senator from South Carolina; 
[Mr. BuTLBB,] a very able man, with whose 
elearuess of statement-, and scholarly, vigorous 
style 1 am always delighted, has said: 

" I will nndsrufee to ciainuria titat tb« MiMonri cotn- 
eromite, DorArttbMaBdini the laudation* of tlie hnooratile 
Senator from Tezu, [Mr. Hocstom,] iRstead of bringinc 
With ifpnace and lwrmon]r,hM> brought with it wKtional 
ttrifii ; Chat it ie, inatead of beint s bealtitf aalve. a tbora (n 
tiie tide of the Mxiihem portion of thi* Confcfietacy, six) 
eSss scQRcr you estrsct iu tha oooner you will restore har- 
mony and health to the body-poSitic.*' 

If this be true, how does it happen ? Because 
the Roilh has 6?er been unfaithful to her part of 
the agreeittent? Surely not. She has at ail times 
liMdli^to the very letter of the bond, and has 
Siver^i^ay manner, done that which could be 
eotsstrued Df^ suspicion herself as impugning its 
spirit. That'Su compromise is a thorn in the 
ude of the Sout^i^ no fault of the North. If it 
be such A thorn, it ifr Atmply because slavery can 
labmit to no liouts or iripstraints, not even to those 
itself imposes. It is for the reason that slavery is 
under an inevitcble, iaeixi^n^te necessity to be 
constantly aggressive; that barriers can hold 
it, no repose give it rest. It Iaia<^J;o forward, or 
die— the moment it htslte, it reeelisi;. 
' Let us see how things have gone iin^dtiring this 
century. In 1803, Xiouislanejii e!ave:^«mtory, 
was purehassd of France. Three sl4Te States 
and one free State have been formed out <»f it; and 
we are now told that freedom has had nlie^h. 
Then, in 1819, Florida was purchioed, to mskt 
another slave St&te. In I84j>Tesa8 was anne^ti, 
to give ue five more, while the free States hafs 
acquired bat Califomia^nd a hope for New Mex- 
ico and Utah. These Territories were oi^ntzMi 
in 1850, without the Wilmot proviso. Whether 
or not the^ North yielded anyj^ng of pmctical 
value in this, she was made to rece^ from a posi- 
tion which siis felt hertielf bound in honor and all 
fidelity to a ^reat cause to maintain. By one of 
the compromise laws of this year she wao -nade 
to pay to Texas her portion or$10,000,0(K), to in- 



duce the consent of that State to a boundary line 
with New Mexico, although she was far from 
beii^ ea.tieS<4 that Texas bad given cap any tcrri« 
tory to which she had a, just cuiim. But of t^ 
she mauie Uttie complaint. 

Then the fugitive skve l&w was pc^ed; but I 
need not tell you what she thought of that— how 
bard it was to take—nor that she submitted to it 
as grecefttlly as she could. The leariled and dis« 
tinguished Senator from Musacbuuetta IMr. Ev« 
babtt} will not be charged with having orerttated 
the case when he said, a few weeks ago, in th«' 
Senate, thai Mr. Webster, in his 7th of March 
speech, 

" W€Bt to the very v«f8 of the p»bUc centiment in dt« 
non-ilaveholdinc Byitea, sad that to have sons a belt^ 
breoAh ftirfher, would here been a atep too Soli even On 
biM treat weijtti of chsractefd^' 

It was in reference to these a«ts that General 
Foote said, in December, 1851. that the South had 

f&ined all that she claimed; emd when he said this, 
e had no thgu^ttbat she had obtained the abro- 
gation of thi Misaoori compromise. 

Sir, when the North had, by this legislation, 
yielded so much for the sake of peace and har» 
mony, and when the finality and comprehensive- 
ness of the settlement had been a<Srmed again and 
again, she did not fear, she had no reason to fear, 
a reopening of the «tavery question so soon as 
this; certainly not by those who succeeded so well 
in the arrangement which had been dfected. She 
had acq^uietccd ; she was quiet. She had made rto 
aggressions, meditated none. At such a time, and 
under such ctrcutnstances, you of the South pro- 
cure, or permit this bill to be brought into these 
Halls. Though introduced by a northern Sena- 
tor, acting in concert with a northern Pre?:ident,it 
is nevertheless your jne<i8ure, supported as it is 
by nearly the entire southern delegation in Con- 
greea. Without such support it could not live an 
hour. It is you, then, who are responsible for 
the agitation it will not fail to produce, and for all 
the conaequences that will result from its intro- 
duction. Three months ago the country was iii 
protbund repose, a repose which the North has in 
no wajr sought to disturb; but which she finds, to 
her grief and alarm, you are bent upon destroy- 
ing. She has not moved. She stands where yon 
placed her in 1830, and upon the title which you 
confirmed in 1850, and in 1852. She claims not 
what is yours, but only to the limits yourselves 
have set down. Can she, with safety or honor, 
recede fW>m those limits? If she does, where can 
she stop, and what jj^uarantees can you give her 
more solemn and bindinjg tl^an you have given 
already? You roa^ persist m your attempts io 
expel her from her just and purchased poeisefiBion; 
but I think you will find It a more difficult enter- 
prise than you imasined iii the beginning. 

Pass this bill, end you kindle a fire wnieh wiU 
need all the rain in the sweet heavens to extin- 
guish, unless you shall consent to its unqualified 
repeat. If the fire shall not blase up at once, and 
fill the sky, it will bum the more intensely when 
it does break out. The excitement on the day of 
the passage of (he law (if that day shall come} wiS 
not oe so great as it will be in -six months there- 
after, nor then as in twelve. Sir, if, by the aid Of 
treachery in her household, you shall suceeiMl in 
dt^riving the North of this felrdognain, dedirated 
by your fathers and our fathers to frliedom aad 
freemen forever, yoth will return it all. Tou can- 
not^hSbrd to keep it, md I believe yofa will s(>t 
deatre to keep it. 

• 
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ii^elTes/eW the gentler^M f«m 0 
• ; iepHEif 8,] and oiherts, hsTp'dpne, with tKeL iaea 
' ' i t the Northvwill ftcaaieee* in this 'me&afttre B,e 
did in those of 185u| Ke iasared ihat4jer g^b- 
itiisiiOT ^eh will nerre to tKe n?6rfe eismeat 
trtj fieterrmned opposiUorf now. Upott questioDa 

.sting to ^lavery .the , South hea' alwey? been 
. Jtedl. She could at any time briRsf alJ' her forces 
. bear upon any point to which ebe would direct 
'j! im.. In this ene'h&a had great adTaritage over 
t i North. Unity of purp<«e and' action, cott- 
er itration of power, have Ihfe practical valae of 
- V ,»t forces in themselreif. ' 

Itje North, riot haVihg been alarmed' by the 
cs owti\ and a^proache^ of slavery heretofore, has 
"ever been deeply and % thoroughly etirred. She 
\f tbcen influenced by; abetractions and aentimeut, 

Jher than by the poi/er of direct interest; and 
• -elias seldom seen any practical good to be ac- 
. r{npli^cd by !ag|ta^9ti. Bnt let this bill become 
. law, and you oonvince lier that it la t^ufr~&ji 
>.{ne have asserted, buttSie many d^it^ — that 
. . .very is a^rcsiuve, boldly, baoly agggfeasive; 
'ii^Jt.knowa nojaw, r^ards hb compacts, keeps 
r . faith, and derides those who trust it; you 
r ite the whole North by the motives of interest, 
: : . id by a sense of injury and deep wrong, as ^ell 

hy the power of a'pcneirous sentiment. You 
; • that which will tend, more than all things else, 
.'.- array a fiere^ and unrelenttng,^jF|>aition to 
: i«r ins{ituiioQ;^yJ»'er«yer it;cah,be feacbed under 
' f; e Constitutioij. , And why will such opposition 
1 - arrayed ? Froni the! irresistible promptings of 

ii-preservatton; for, in thismnt, the North will 
>! ■ forced to believe that the time has come when 

iverymust be crijppled, or, .freedom, go to the 

ill. . , 

Mr^Choirman, I have felt bound to speak truly 
i fiMtbfuIly what I feel and fear. It can afibrd 
},nopleafiure to witness or . participate ia the 
atroversy th^t noust arise if tnia measure shall 
evatl. I would i9V«rt^.it, if . possible,. as 1 would 
svent»foc howeTdr.shorta^riod, the formation 
! eeciional issu^ and s^ectional parties . in this 
lintnr. With each issues once distinctly and 
tiareiy presented, and such parties deliberately 
. i fully organizedr our fature, tJioagh it may not 
> without hope and without promise, wili be 
'nrkid^rk, shaded i 

" With buM, as when MMne mlghtjr ptinter dips 
- Hi9peBisd]r«(ef«arth4|«tak«iuidwfipw." 

' '■I not so dark and eheisriess as it would be if 
4 North should BO shrink from the: behests of 

: 'iOOT and duty, bej^ome'ao blind to the moral 

'i bts of the age, and so fe^t^tnn of theglprioas 
ditions of the past^ as to' submit tamely and 

:^(objy to the exactioins and aggressions yii|ch 
lalicistri is preparing to nteke. And, s(r, f 
ijuld avert it as I Would pi-erent the dssbblution 

of party #ith which I havtf always. be^n cOh* 
«ed,,j"^o part conapany^ls'lth those wiih whonj 

w haT4> long beeri pbuucallv associated, 'ivith 

v;.>^>m we have sorrovei} In aefetu and rejoiced 
fmojiy, is whaTcannotbe contemplated without 

■ >i i deepest pain. But if it be tir»e that the ^r^At 
{y of sduthem Whi|;s tik both Houses of;Conr 

. .699 have, detenpined to jinake a ssctional iiukp 
.>jh, this miestion^and by their vote deela^^'tb 
of th» North that gooa faith, solemn, m'#ta| 
Tenants, the loftiest ohlieations of honc'ti j^as 

V must think,} and ailth^ues which, for a 



ifer of ia century, have bound a ireatpsVt^tbgeth 
is honofable-aad fraternal Msociatton, ar& as <: 
idi«f wind when tbey costt* in conflict with a ffeaci 
sectional ihtereat, why then, ftir,th(> Senator fro 
(Jeorsia, [Mr. Toombs,] in, Uiftt caucus of sdut 
em Whigs which rumor says was held' a f^. 
weeks ago ia this city, performed a work o? a 
p«?erogauon when he annofuneid the dissoltttti 
of this Whig party./ Sir, there^was no Nation 
Whig party to be dissolved. Well, gentleme 
it must he as your coursa'ihftll cicnistrt^in; and 
you Wilt hetve it so, it ooly ramins fat us of t! 
Noflh to bid you a •♦long goodtiight.'' • • ' 
And what t neQ-~aRd what then? In 1648 Dani 
Webster told the farmers of Plymouth cdunty', 
the old Bay State, that there was, no North; bs 
i^ will be remembered, that he predicted, at tl 
eam^ time, that there would be a North. -^Let th 
bill become a law, and prophecy will not loiter f 
the way to fulfillment. 'There will be a Norti 
end I Aiink you will foe at no loss to discov 
wher^ it i^,isnd in no doubt'K^'to th«< position 
northern Whigs. How can yoia believe t\iii'v 
caii remain (}uiet? Pray look at this measure; eor 
eider v^hat it is, and what it implies. It opens t - 
the wide regions of Kansas' aM Nebraska--^ 
area nearly as large as is '-occupied Jby the fr^ 
States' of this Union, and dividing thein from ti 
Paciflo ocean — to the institution of slavery; ncr 
it invites it to go' there. It reverses the aneie'r. 
policy of the Government^ which was restriello: 
&nd inaugurates a new policy, that of slaviery k 
tension. It presents considerations which- ^ 
meet us everywhere, on.^eea and shore, is' ci 
fields of enterprise, in otir places Of: business, ^ 
our thresholds and -firesidw. N6 ivssiGm, t 
subterfuges, no comprdroi^cs will beMt to whic ' 
men can resort, or upon whic|> they ' can rel 
No* one will b* eo blind aa not to see that, wit 
this new policy, this invitation, edaverv' will 1 
carHed at once into Kans&s, eis well adapiu 
to its occupancy ail Kentu^kyj'Misi^oun, or tl 
half of Virginia; ca|'^i?d..th«rii fbr pbUtlcafh 
not for ecbnbmical reasons; arid that,' once, |t 
troduced tinder such circumstances^ ipossessjr 
such '< coijne of vantage," it will htpmgi^^^ 
establishea there. Sir, th0 North' u^^^^fhi 
must— oppose this hieasttre to the tjif. And 'in 
business of resistance, or resuaj^^ori, if ir iblti 
come to that, she will mbc'ir^^jpTV,faimftillyian> 
I doubt riot, efTectiyely. Mr. Cnairman, me «; 
gression will b6 stayed, tb^de nirilt be rolled Wcl 
and the ancient pbIicy>fof thft GoveramCrii 'to; 
firmed— RBcsTBicTifl^rfs th* T»iinrroRiE8. Wb: 

INTERTEHTIOW JN^pe STAtEB,^ To dOlibt lt\i^)^i ■ 

to admit, ind^^iat there is no North, arid' t 
hope of arf^rm; it were to admit adegen^racy: 
her peopI<^|pre sWift, more thorough arid mouti 
fal, than mreir marked the htstbt^ of^Hy other pe 

Sle sincetgie lifirth'of time; it were to confess tl < 
esMridsrits of Hancftck, Adams, W^jxeri^ an 
F^wkIii;t,'of Shermany Livingston, aM%ra jPu 
neda, the most pitiful slates (hemselves. , Tcf ddu! 
Ipvere to admit thsit slavery Has the indwellirii 
fentral power of immortal truth; that, liberty {sbi 
#name, and the loveof it AphantajBy-<^d<1U8tbi 
jSut, sir, we will not (iotiibt tt. We know that i 
iill human affairs there are seasons of action kn 
of reaction, of victory and defi^at. But we als 
know that, in the end, cothiof dhall pfevail again] 
truth; ano no verity is inore gttpltaimott imto« 
table, than this: "Tbsbe i< kothine} on eari^ 

mVIKE BBStDE-HtWAinTT." ' 



